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U + r 
ZOOLOGICAL ‘SOCIETY “OF LONDON. — 
Z The Council of this Society, in furtherance of one of the 
original objects of its Four ders, contemplate encouraging an Ex- 
hitiun of Domestic Poultry, Curassows, Pigeons, Ornamental and 
_o Water Fow), &c., in the approaching month of May or J une, 
ti ane improvement of the breeds ; and such persons as 


vibe view in this object, or desirous of co-operating with the 


RR. WHEATLEY’S CATALOGUE of 


e Scarce and Interesting SECOND-HAND BOOKS, Eng- 
lish and Foreign, in Ecclesiastical History and Divinity, English 
~— the Classics, Bibliography, and Literary Miscellanies. 

No. XVI. for March, may now be had on appli- 
cation, Gratis, or sent toall parts of the country, postage free. 
42, Maiden-lane, Covent-garden. 





reste 
er edil in carrying it out, 
the Secreta: 


Uy, Hanover-square, e, Feb. 24, 1s 15. 


RITISH 


are —— to ¢ ate with 
WM. OGILBY, Hon. Sec. 


ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—-A_ SPECIAL GENERAL MEE TING of the 
ME. PMBERS will be holden at the Theatrefof the WESTERN 
LITERARY INSTITUTION (entrance in Prince’s-street, Coven- 
try-street!, on W EDNESDAY, the 5th of March, at 8 o'clock ia the 
a “py order of ee Treasurer, 
. ROACH SMITH, Hon. See. 
~ ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
OYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY.— 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS.—The NINETEENTH EX- 
qibrT los of PAINTING, SCULPTURE, and ARCHITEC- 
TURE, of the Royal Hibernian Academy, willOPEN EARLY in 
MAY next. All works intended for ¢ xhibition must be forwarded 
to the Academy- ss or before the 19th of April. 
y order, 
GEORGE PETRIE, RH. A.. Seeretary. 
Academy-honse, Lower Abbey-street, 12th Feb, 1845 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—By —— of 

Parliament.—Subseribers for the comment year, ending March 

Hist instant, will receive an 1) SION of a LINE EN- 

GRAY ING, by Mr. G. T., Doo, after the  Plctore by W. Mulready, 

RA. ‘The Cox t;’ andin ition to thisa series of designs 

in Outline, made c expressly forthe Society by Mr. W. Rymer, illus- 
trative of ‘Thomson's * Coste of Indolence.’ 

GEORGE GODW — 

LEWIS POCOCK 
4, Trafalgar-square, March 1, 1845. 


—— 


IVIL ENGINBERING. — PRESTBURY, 
, CREED FE AM. 

CHARD BEAMISH, Esq, F.RS., &c. &., having been 
suecessfully engaged in sendite. professional instruction in those 
departments pe fg cain he oe napeary to the Civil Engineer, viz. 
the Mathematics, Mechanics, Natural paeoty, ecco! aise te 

Practical Mensuration, Drawing, History an peostaphy.— 
ied Chemistry, of Geology, and of Mineral NE 3 now in- 
Heedto offer the advantagesof @ neral PRACTICA iNSTRUC 














’ j Hon. Secretaries. 





H: AMILTON & BIRD'S CATALOG UE, 

No. 16, now ready, may be had on application. It consists 
of upwards of 1600 Articles in Theology, History, Orie utal, Topo- 
graphy, Music, &c. &.,atextremely Low prices for cash.—21, High- 
street, Islington, near the Liverpool-road,—Large and Small Col- 
lections of jooks, Music, and Manuscripts, purchased or exchanged. 

—Catalogues (Nos. 13and li 5), consisting entirely of Tracts, many in 
Black Letter and very rare, may be ha 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, *, re Mall. 
Patron—His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBE 

This Institution has already made such progress in — the 

objects of its foundation, as to offer to its subscribers a collection 

of upwards of 21,000 volumes, to which additions are constantly 

making, including almost every new work of interest and impor- 

tance, either in lish or Foreign literature, immediately on its 
appearance. 

‘erms of Subscri tion :—Entrance fee (at present, but subject to 
future increase) 3; annual subscription, 2/.; a payment of 26/. 
constitutes a subscriber for life. he rules and regul: utions are 
prefixed to the catalogue, the price of which, with the two supple- 
ments complete, is 4s. A third supplement is now in the press, and 
will be pub —7¥ ar. The Library is open every day (except 
Sunday) from 11 to 6 o’cle 

By order of the Committee, 
J. G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 


reat and deservingly increasing estimation in 
pee the Literature of Ge Py ebeld in this country, has 
induced the Proprietor of the BYRON LIBRARY to enter into 
arrangements with the largest importer for 
A WEEKLY SUPPLY OF NEW GERMAN BOOKS, 
hich will be open to the Subscribers without any additional 
charge, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO CHURTON’S (THE BYRON) 
LIBRARY, 
22, HouLes-sTREET, CAVENDISH-SQU ARE. 
Saad @2464 422 ¢ a 
The Year......3 3 0..4 40..5 5 0 or W110 0 


Malf Year ....118 0..212 6..3 3 0 or 6 6 0 
Quarter 10..10 6..116 0 or 313 6 











TION in matters connected with the Realities of Life, 
Ting sod aiiptins and refined habits, to those who esteem ae 
rfect acquirement of dead ages, and 

the asarous us ordeal Tota classical public school. As the number 

limited, and as each pupil forms an integral — ~, 

wa y the renee satisfactory references will be recui: 


M ESMERISM and CLAIRVOYANCE.— 

DEMONSTRATIONS of MESMERISM ne CL td 
vorAN a TUESDAY, THURSDAY and SATURDAY, 
by Mr. W. J. VERNON, at the Institute of Fs and 
Phrenology, #7, Duke-str street, Manchester-square, with Apo.rux, 





7ENSIN GTON HALL.—The /Prierds of 
Education are respectfully invited to inspect tur ssune 7 
ments ofan Establishment, in which an earnest attempt is 
toeducate as well as to instruct, to impart useful know ledge 1 and 
Peennlienanents according to the most scientific systems ; 
supply. a Lge = 4 so long deplored—a Collegiate ‘Institu: 
tion vor ies who wish to advance beyond the usuai limits of 
school ming my There are likewise Preparatory and Junior 
Departments, for the acquisition of elementary knowledge, upon 
an original and well- tried plan, which excludes the dangerous ex- 
eitement of competition or the use of any inferior motive. A few 
Private Pupils are received as Parlour Boarders, with the privilege 
of attending the Lectures, Soirces, and Conversational i ma 
} = Dy provided for the improvement and recreation of the 


estacton ’ Hall, North End, near Kensington. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. — 
The Members and the Public are informed that the GEO- 
GRAPHICAL JOURNAL, Vol. 13, Part 2, has this day been 
blished, price 5s., containing a very elaborate Map of the Ural 
jountains and the Country of Orenbourg.—Contents: Palconer’s 
Journey through Texas an New Mexico—Bollaert’s Notes on the 
Coast Region of the Texian Territory—Captain Hamilton On ae 
try between Liverpool Plains and Moreton Bay—Dr. 
rh Countries South of yen ; Rue hison and Khanikotf 
the Ural Mountains, and Orographical Survey of the Countr: 
@ Orenbourg, &e. &e. “ sd “ 
aan: John Murray, , Atbemar ‘le- sa) 


Onthe Istof March, pri 


OURNAL of om STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Vol. VILI., Part I as 


1. Norfolk Island and its Population ve riminals, 
2 Population and Mortality of Calcutt 
PY Insanity in the East indies : Gaon’ ‘Asylums. 
4 Statistics of Malton. 
ity among Peers and Baronets. 
& Army and Navy Mortality and Sickness compared. 
7. Miscellaneous Mort: ality of the Metropolis and the Country— 
Prices of Provisions— Rev enue—Corn—Currency— Bankruptcy, &e. 
John William Parker, 415, West Strand. 


a. 
OOKSELLING, STATIONERY, ‘and 
PRINTING BUSINESS at BIRMINGHAM, to be SOLD 

on tm advantageous terms to a prompt Buyer. It has | heen estu- 
blished many years, and returns about 3000/. per annum amongst a 
Nihiy-respectable class of customers, at good profits. Particulars 


adof Mr. Hullah, Auctioneer and Valuer, 67, Berner: 
Street, Oxford-street, London. 4 xi 


Will be published on the Ist of March, 

















OHN BROWN’S CATALOGUE (Part 2) of 

ae , ier Hn — BOOKS, . omy Class of 
ill he sent (free) to any party forwarding their 

address to the Publishe: r, 1, Charlotte- ane ot, Fitsroy-square. 
CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 

G HEARLS CATALOGUE, Part XXV., is 
e just published, and may be had Gxarts at any part of the 
om, by inc g Fe penny postage stamp to No. 28, Russell- 

court, Bry dyes street, Covent-garden, London. It contains some 

Vite Articles « hy Ireland, Scotland, Law, London, & 

wabers of Magazines and Keviews to complete sets, 


i &C— 





mnambule de Paris, and other interesting Cases. 
Morning Seances at 2 vrclock. Tickets, Os, ; Evening, at 8, 2s, 6d.- 
Private Seances attended. Medical and ‘Surgical ‘Cases treated 
Mesmerically. Phrenological Manipulations, &c. For tickets, &c. 
apply at the ve Institute 5 or to Mr. Bai oa hmment Regent- street. 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Mr. HENRY SOUTHGATE, at his Rates, 2 22, Fleet-street, on 
)N DAY, March 3, at 1 
COLLECTION of PRINTS S, including the 
Portfolios of an Artist, comprising Specimens of all the 
Great Masters, in Portraits, Historical, Scriptural, and 
Subjects. W ith Specimens after Wi ilkie, Turner, Landseer, &. 
Also, the Catalogues of the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy, 
from 1769 to 1529, &e. &e. 


On FRIDAY, } Maret 

A COLLECTION of ENGRAVIN GS 
DRAWINGS, &c., comprising the productions of Albert Durer, 
Salvator Rosa, Winkelmann, Rembrandt, Claude, Da Vinci, Hol- 
bein, Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. Also a great variety of Original 
Autographs, Drawings, Portraits, Broadsides, and other interest- 
ing Documents relating to the City of London, including an ori- 
ginal MS. descriptive of the Murther of Sir Thomas Overbury, in 
the handwriting of Nicholas Oldsworth, the grandson of Sir 
Nicholas Overbury—Original Drawings for the Drapers’ Llall 
Portraits of Lord } Mayor: : 
ORIENTAL ARTICLES, APPARA ATUS, & ; MISC! E ELL JANEOUS s 
Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 

(reat. Koom, 38, ee street, Covent-garden, on TUESDAY 


4th March, at 12 o’cloc 
N IMPORTA’ fION of INDIA GOODS, 
a equered Ware in 


consisting of several deep-toned Gongs 
Tea-Caddies and Trays, Draft Boards, Boxes, é 2 pair of figured 
Mandarin China Jars, 24 inches high—Jars of other sizes and pat- 
terns—an elegant Bowl, Plates, Cups and Covers, &.—Carved Ivory 
Chessmen, Chinese Paintings, and various other Oriental Articles 
Y hilosophical Apparatus, comprising lectrical Machines and Bat- 
teries, and a quantity of Apparatus fitted in boxes for trs eens 
a Mic’ roscope—Air Pistol, by Staudenmayer—Steam E 
Patent Stoves—a few Books—Shells—Minerals—Birds—2 Mu 
Busts—Mahogany Cabmets, and a well-made Mahogany Bookcase. 
On view the day prior and morning ¢ of S and Cats slogus 3 had. 


SPLENDID CARVINGS in IVORY, CURIOSITIES, ‘s 
BRARY of BOOKS, CABINET of SHELLS, ona ARTIC us 3 
of V _ of the late GEORGE BANGL EY, Esq. 

Messrs. J. C. & 8S. STEVENS have the ag . announec they 
will, by direction of the Executors, SELL by : TION, at their 
Creat Room, 38, King-street, Covent arden, on FRID AY, 
14th March, and following day, at 12 o'clock 

A COLLECTION | of MAG NIFICENT 

CARVINGS is IVORY, containing Specimens of the 
highest class of Art, by Fiami Cellini,and other great Masters, 
many of which were eee ed at the sale at Wansted House 
some Carvings in Wood—Ancient Koman and other Bronzes 

Articles of Egyptian, Etruscan, Grecian, Chinese, and Peruvian 

Workmanship—a Library of Books—Cabinet of » shells in a fine 

state ; and many on Items of Curiosity and Virti. 

Catalogues are preparing, 








Guide,’ * 


PICTURES FROM THE COUNTRY. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
tives St. Somes: square, on FRIDAY, March 14, and following 
day, at 1 precise a 

HE EN TIRE CABINET of PICTURES 

by OLD and ENGLISH MODERN MASTERS, the pro- 

perty ofa Collector, and formed during a series of many years with 
considerable taste and judgment. 

Among them will be found acharming Portrait of Kitty Fischer, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, painted for the family, from whom it was 
obtained by the present proprietor ; and Specimens of the following 
great and esteemed Masters :— 

é. Ruyseh 


Titian Canaletti a 
uc 
. de Velde K Wilson 


Corregio Pannini 
Guido Rotenhaemer A 
der Heyden Gainsborough 
Pocter Bi ir T. Lawrence 


pt ynants 


Domenichino V. Dyck 
Y Brauwer 
dstade 
W ouvermans Hiuchervn 
ra 
Both 


Claude 
Swaneveldt 
Locatelli 
Zuccarelli 
May be viewed two days p 


THE ENGLISH PICTURES OF THE VERY FIRST CLASS 
OF GEORGE KNOTT, Esq., of BOHUN LODGE, BARNET. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobility 
and Public that on SATURDAY, April 26, they will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Great Room, King: -street, St. James's-square, 
precisely at 1 o'clock, 
By order of the Executors of Mrs. Knott, deceased, 
HE WELL-KNOWN COLLECTION or 
the WORKS of the GREATEST ENGLISH MODERN 
PAINTERS, and including some of their most celebrated prod uc 
tions. It is needless to offer any comment aon the high quality 
of this collection, the liberality directed by ~~? udgment 
with which it Ve been formed Nef so — ~ ky 
Among enon oe are cog -d’ceuvre « — 
Sir Aug. Calleott, R.A, A. Uwins, R.A. 
Collins, R.A. Re Creswick, A-R.A. 
©. voper, R.A. Redgrave, A.R.A, 
A. Chalon, R.A. Webster, A.R.A. 
, Je wt Stanfield, R.A. Horsley. 
ones, 
And a few Drawings by eminent ny = Water-colour Artists. 
Also the small Collection of Pictures by Old Masters, including 


specimens of— 
Parmegiano 8. Rosa Rembrandt 
Valentini V. Castelli Vernet 
___May be viewed two days ding, and Catal had. 
OWE, LEONARD & CO., AuctionEERs and 
Commission MenrcHants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES, 


offer their services to the London Trade for the Sale at Aucti 
Private Sale of tings, Artists’ Materials, Articles 





vasnyth 





Meus 








N. Poussin 











ion or 
of 


co he 
of M factured Goods solicited. 
Comsignivents of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction solicited. 


The fe’ ~~ obtained on application to 
, Covent-garden, 


most satisfactory re! 
We. éoan Miller, Bookseller, Hew. 


SUPERIOR yt red = GLASS FOR THE 
HANTASMAGORIA, 


TEWs IN "THE HOLY LAND—SCRIP- 
TURA TL USPRAZIONS — AG5RORO MICAL — 
TURAL HistORY. BOTANICAL and DISSOLVING VIEWS 
for the IMPROVED PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS, b: 
Carpenter & Westiey, Opticians, 24. ayy et and 

Prices (4 al plication. he above Sliders are now extensi 
of Sunday and other Schools. Optient 
ed of ¢ every description. 


LIVERPOOL DOCKS. 
PLANS Fre LANDING STAGES, 
ENGINEERS. 

T HE COMMITTEE of the LIVERPOOL 
DOCKS are desirous of receivin; itn FOR THE MOST 
CONVENIENT red a LAN OR eee 
oan a CARRIAGES, &c. om at GEORGE’S PIER- 
EAD. Each Plan to i A tingutahe by a Motto or Cyne, we ac- 

ee ~ sanied | by a Sealed Letter, containing the name and 
the Party. bearing on the outside a Motto or C ‘plier corresponding 

with the Plan ; which Letter will not be opened, unless 
be approved. A Premium of Two Hunprep Pounps will dim pine | 
forthe Plan selected and acted upon by the Dock Trus ;.and 
a Premium of Oxe Hunprep Pounps will be given for that Plan 

which may be deemed by them to be the next in utility. 

A Plan of George's Pier, &., with the ne onear Sections, an 
general information as to what is required, m x ky ad on ~-¥ a 
=. by Ly © or otherwise, at the Office of the Secretary of the 

ulverpoo ock 

The Plans must be sent, Sealed, addressed to “ The Chairman of 
te Committee of the Liverpool Docks,” and delivered, under 
cover, at the Office of the Secretary, not later than WEDXEspay, 
the nineteenth day of March next. 


y order, 
DANIEL MASON, Secretary. 
Dock Office, Revenue- buildings, Liverpool. 
6 February, 184 
Just published, with Right Engravings, price I». 
HE AUTHOR’S HAND- BOOK, 
a Guide to the Art and System of Publishi 
“We can recommend this asa good vade mecum ~ nee 4 
gentlemen intending to publish their own works. It is 
elegantly printed and em peltighed. and contains a list a the © a 
of printing, paper, binding, a —Bell’s Messenger, 
In a few days, demy Svo. price is, 6d, : 
The Book-Collector’s Hand-Book; a Guide to 
the formation ots largest Library at the smallest cost. 
. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 




















ust published, in Svo. price 7s. 6d. 
HE MODEL-BOOK : ; or, One Hundred Les- 
sons on the true Frivelaies of the Lrenanciation and Con- 
struction of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, With a Selection of 
French Poetry, prec ded ti ny Lessons on reading the same. 
By J. TOURRIER, 
French Soster at Westminster School; Author of ‘French as 
it is Spoken,’ ‘The Righty Freeh b Consonants,’ *The Tourist'« 
Phe Little Model. Book,” 
3rd edition, ~—s larged. 
London ; D. Nutt, 15s, Fleet. street. 





THE ATHENZUM 


CMa. Kan. | 





w ready, royal 32mo. price 4s, 6d, morocco gi 

HE ‘PARLIAMEN TARY COM PANION for 

1845 (13th year) ; incinding Loumout, Biographical Accounts of 

the Twenty-one New Members, the Constituency, Polls, Changes in 

the House vf Lords, &c., with the usual miscellaneous Sy gm 

corrected to the latest ‘period. By CHARLES R. DODD, Esq., 
Author of ‘The Peerage,’ * The Manual of Dignities,” &. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 


This day is published, price 4s. 6d, feap. 8vo. cloth, 


HE YOUNG LADIES’ READER; or, 
Extracts from Modern Authors, stented for Educational or 
Family Use, with Observations on Read ing Aloud as connected 
with Social I huuprovement and Remarks prefixed to the divisions 
of the Work. s. ELLIS, Author of * The Women of England.” 
“ Reading cheval and reading well ought not to be considered as 
mere amusement ; it deserves a much higher place as a moral agent 
in the discipline of human life.”—Jntroduction. 
London: Grant & Griffith, successors to J. Harris, corner of St. 
Paul's Churehyard, 


MANIPULATIONS IN THE SCIENTIFIC ARTS. 
Just published, Second Edition, Parts III. and IV., 1s. each, 
HOTOGENIC MANIPU LATION 
By GEORGE THOMAS FISHER, 
Assistant in the Laboratory of the London Institution. 
Part ILI. comprising Caloty pe, Chrysoty pe, Cyano- 
type, Chromatype, Energiatype, Anthotype, and Amphitype. 
Part IV. comprising Daguerréotype, ‘Thermo- 
Braphy, Electrical, and Galvanic Impre ssions. 
* The two Parts are done up in cloth boards, price 2s. 6¢. 
“Asie. now ready, New Edition of Parts I. and IT., being 
Electrotype Manipulation ; or, the Art of Depo- 
siting Metals from Asp Solutions by the agency of Galvanism. 
By Charles 8. 

George Kniaht & Sons, Foster-lane, : 
THE BISHOP OF LLANDAFF ON ROMAN CATHOLIC 
ERRORS. 

Now ready, in 8vo. price 2s., the Third Edition of 
HE ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE BE- 
TWEEN the CHURCH of ENGLAND and the CHURCH 
of ROME, illustrated in Two Sermons, and in a Pastoral Address 
to the Inhabitants of Newport, Monmouthshire. 
By EDWARD, LORD BISHOP OF LLANDAFF. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (just reprinted), 
The Unity of the Church: a Charge delivered to 
the Clergy of the Diocese of Llandaff’, in October, 1842, Third 
Edition. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 
early ready, in feap. 8vo. price és, 
OME SERMONS, designed expressly for the 
Use of Families, being short, and adapted to pocsumpany 
Morning and Evening Devotion. By the Rev. ALFRE L 
LIAMS, M.A., alternate Morning Preacher at Berkeley and Quebec 
Chi apels, Afternoon Lecturer at St. Pancras Church, and late alter- 
nate of Evening Preacher at the Foundling. 
The V olume will contain Sixty Sermons, each Sermon occupying 
six minutes’ reading. 
London : Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street ; and all Booksellers. 
THE CATHOLIC SERIES, 


HE RATIONALE of RELIGIOUS 

NQUIRY ; or, am Soutien stated, of Reason, the Bible, 

and the Church. By J MARTINEAU. 3rd edition. With 

a Critical Letter on Rational Miracles, and the Authority of 

Scripture, by the late Rev. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE, In 
paper cover, 4s. ; cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Art. An Oration on the Rela- 
tion of ed Plastic Arts to ge aps Translated from Gre German 
of F. W. J. Von Schelling, by A. Johnson. In paper cover, 1+. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Christianity, or Europe. Translated from the 
German of Novalis (Frederich von Hardenberg). In paper cover, 64, 

Essays. Second Series. By R. W. Emerson. 
With a Notice by Thomas Carlyle. In paper cover, 3s, ; cloth, 3s, 6d. 

Historical Sketches of the Old Painters. By the 
Author of * The Log Cabin.” In paper cover, 2s, 6d. ; cloth, : 

The Emancipation of the Negroes in the British 
‘West Indies. An Address eelivered soe oncord, Massachussetts, on 
the Ist August, 1844. By R.W. Emerson. In paper cover, 6d. 

Self-Culture. By William Ellery Channing. In 
paper cover, 6d. ; cloth, Ts. 

The Log-Cabin ; or, The World before You. By 
the Author of ‘Three Experiments of Living,’ ‘ Sketches of the Old 

inters, &c. In paper cover, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2«.; extra cloth, gilt 





Cheapside. 








* London: John Chapman, 12), Newgate-street. 


The following Periodical Works, for Marcn, 1845 5 wilh be published 
SHARLES KNIGHT *& « 
ARTS. 


HE PICTORIAL GALLERY ‘OF 
Part II. Price 1s, 

OLD ENGLAND. Part XV. with a Coloured Engraving 
of St. George’s Hall, Minder, price Is. 6d. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, at 34. The Coloured Engraving, as a Supple- 
mentary Number, price 6d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part L. of the New Series, 
price 

THE LIBRARY for the TIMES. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By C. Macrartane, Part V. price 2s. 6¢, To 
be completed in Eight Parts, forming Four Welucces, with Por- 
traits on Steel, and Engravings on Woo 

THE POLITICAL DICTIONARY, Part IV., price 2s. To 





On 28th February, price Sevenpence, sewed, 
HE EDINBURGH TALES. Part II. 
Containing, Governer Fox—Little Fanny Bethel—Frank- 
land, the Barrister. Ey Mrs. JOHNSTONE. 

Published in Weekly Numbers at Three Halfpence; and in 
Monthly Parts, comprising 64 pages, large 8vo. double ‘columns, 
sewed, with a WwW rapper, price Sevenpence. 

“We must give a word of hearty and unreserved praise to the 
“Edinburgh Tales,’ a weekly issue of stories and novellettes, con- 
ducted by Mrs, Johnstone, It is amazingly cheap, but that is its 
least merit. The tales are delightfully told ; naturally, cheerfully, 
with great refinement of feeling, and a ski iful variety of manner. 
The character of Richard Taylor has touches Charles Lamb might 
have given, and the prudent heart of Miss Edgeworth would re- 
joice in Young Mrs. Roberts’ Three Christmas Dinners. We shall watch 
the prearees of this undertaking with interest. The beginning is 
of the best promise.”—Evaminer. 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand ; W. Tait, Edinburgh. Sold by all 
Bookse! llers and Newsmen. 





Just published, 


TRA ITS and STORIES of the IRISH 

PEASANTRY. 

By WILLIAM CARLETON, 

A new edition. With an Autobio graphical Introduction and 
Illustrative Notes by the Author. In 2 volumes, medium 8vo. 
price 26s, cloth lettered, with 40 highly-finished Engravings on 
Steel, and punrerens "of Characteristic Scenes and Scenery, on 

ood ; by z, M*Manus, Harvey, and other Artists. 

“Mr. ¢ Bie has caught most accurately the lights and shades 
of [rish life. His tales are full of vigurous picturesque description 
and genuine pathos. They may be re ferre ed to as furnishing a very 
correct portrait of the Irish peasantry.”"—Quarterly Review, Oct. 184i, 

_W m. 8. Orr & Co. London; and Wm. © urry, jun. & Co, Dublin. 


CHEAPEST AND MOST Co ( lta a sETE EDITION EVER 


Now ready, 2nd site. royal Svo, cloth, 15s, 
1" . 

ONTAIGNE'S Wé IRKS,cont aining his Essays, 
Travels, Letters, with Life, &e. &e. “ Any one of his ram- 
b ling chapters are worth the price of ook.” Morning Chronicle. 
* He stands unequalled among practical moralists. Chambers's s 

Journal.—* They teach philosophy in sport and wisdom in mirt! 
Britannia,“ The most comprehensive edition ever printed « of the 
most charming moralist in the wo wid. Pd e heartily advise all our 

reade rs to possess this noble book.”— 4 
. Templeman, 6, Great Portland- . near O Oxford- street, 


AZLITT’S CRITICAL WORKS. 
New and Uniform Edition, feap. svo. cloth, 6s. each, 
Criticisms on Art, and Sketches of the Picture 
satiaca England, with Catalogues of the principal Galleries, 
2. Criticisms on Art. Second Series. 
3. Lectures on the English Poets, 
4. Lectures on the Comic Writers. 
5. Lectures on the Literature of the 
Elizabeth. 
6. Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays. 

“ His observations are most acute; stimulative in the highest 
degree. The brilliancy of the language, the boldness of the simili- 
tudes, the confidence the writer shows in himself,—all are delight- 
ful. ”_ Britannia, 

«. Templeman, 6, Great Portland-street. 





Age of 





NEW SACRED ‘SONG * LORD Go) Gop 
ALMIGHTY,’ sung by Miss Rainfo 
Poulter, and Miss Dolby. The Music com pine Miss Cub a 
Sigismond Neukomm, Price 2s. Orchestral © Chevalier 
London : Published by J. Surman, 9, Exeter ait, Stran 
ay be obtained (by order) of all Book and Music Selle a, aed 
Post FREE by enclosing the amount in Postage Stamps OF sent 


CHEAP BOOKS FOR POPULAR READING. 
URNS’ FIRESIDE LIBRARY js this d 
commenced ; in Volumes varying in rice from Bixpene? 


Half-a-Crown, stitched in Ornamental Wrappers and 
numerous Illustrations, Lists of the Volumes, Published tal 
ers dant 





the press, may be had gratis, on application. Bookse' 
to act as Agents for the Sale are requested to 2 me 
Catalogues _ Show Boa ig write forthwith fe 


London: James | ‘Burns, 17, Portman- \-street. 


ELECTRICITY. 
A Work that should give a clear and concise acc 
sereating, my" comprehending the numerous a pat “A 
iscoveries that have been made in it up to th 
long been looked for. P fo the present time, hay 


TOAD'S LECTURES ON ELE CERIETY 
comprehending Galvanism, E lectro-Magnetism, M: 
and Thermo-Electricity, supplies, and that very efficient) tly, ra 
mation on every subject identified with Electrical Phenom ~ 
Potion valuable bao ned eS Student and a convenient Tex. 
hook to the more practised Electrician. Price 14s. de 
ts by mnoe | 300 Woodeuts. emny Ore, Ti 
now of no other work to which an inquirer ea: 
the bet and latest information connected with electrical whe 
nomena with so much certainty of finding it.”— Mechanics Moyen, 
George Knight & Sons, Foster-lane, € heapside, . 





a 





ARNOLD'S CORN. NEPOS, WITH QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS. 
. y ready, in 12mo. price 4 
ORNE LIUS N EPOS, Part I. With Critical 
Ores Que stions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each 
~~ er 
By the Rev, THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, MA. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C hurchyard, and Wate rloo-place. 
THE HOLY BIBLE, WITH GIRDLESTONE'S 
COMMENTARY. 
In 6 large vols. Svo. price 5/. 8s. in cloth, gilt lettered, 
x 
HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the OLD ani 
NEW TESTAMENTS; with a COMMENTARY arranged 
in Suort Lectures for the Daily Use of Families 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLE STONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 

In this original and comprehensive work the arrangement of the 
Lectures has been adapted to the purpose of Family , but 
the Exposition will be found equally available for private study ; 
being at once explanatory and practical, and combining the result 
of much research into the labours of others, with the vantage of 
an uniform and consistent interpretation of the whole Bible, by the 
same Expositor. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
The New Testament may be had separately, in 2 
vols. price 1/. 16s.; or any of the Parts of the Work, to complete 
sets, at at 9 Oa, each. 








Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE HON. 


RICHARD 


HILL, 
WHILE ENVOY AT THE COURT OF SAVOY IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 
Edited by Rey. W. BLACKLEY, Chaplain to Viscount Hill. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ‘WELLINGTON DISPATCHES.’ 
Now ready, with Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo. 


THE LETTERS AND DISPATCHES 


OF THE 


GREAT DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 


From 1702 to 1712, 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT WOODSTOCK, 
Edited by General the Right Hon. SIR GEORGE MURRAY, G.C.B. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 
Published this day, 8vo. 14s. bound, 


PRACTICAL 


ASTRONOMY AND GEODESY, 


Including the PROJECTIONS of the SPHERE, and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY : 
For the Use of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


By JOHN NARRIEN, F.R.S. & R.AS. 


A HI 


F] 


be completed in about Twelve Parts, Prof. of Mathematics, &c. in the Institution. 


THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOP_LEDIA, 
Part II. price 1s. 6d, 
MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


“We have on former occasions felt called upon to praise the ‘ Arithmetic and Algebra’ and the «Geometry pd a 
author of this text-book ; and the present appears fully equal in merit to either of its predecessors. All the elementary 
problems of practical astronomy and geodesy with which even an advanced pupil requires to be familiar are given. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Part VI. Containing Germany, general, | style of the author is nervous and perspicuous, his illustrations felicitous, and his algebraical and geometrical al demonstra- The | 
4 | a eG pee Rg timer hy. -s| tions elegant. The work will form the taste of the scholar by example, as well as store his mind with knowledge. In and Tab 
Se, 6@, plain ; and 5s. coloured. ” ps: price | preface Mr. Narrien points out the importance of the branch of study to which the volume is devoted, to all, but espe tinet Vo 

cially, in the present circumstances of the British Empire, to the young soldier. The tone of the preface conveys & P AN 


A f the 5 M ] ely, i, 
4 os A po me hy aps may still be had separately, price 6c. 
THE COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to SHAKSPERE: 
being a Verbal Index to all the Passages in the Dramatic Works 
of the Poet. By Mrs. COWDEN CLARKE. Part X. The Con- 
cordance will ap, ay Monthly Parts, at Half-a-Crown each, the 
whole to be completed in 18 Parts, of uniform size with C. Knight's 
* Pictorial Edition.’ 
THE CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND. Vol. IIL 
s. sowed, and 1s, 6d, in cloth. To be completed in Twenty Monthly 
olumes. 
22, Ludgate-street, February 21, 1845. 


ing impression of the spirit which animates the institution for which the work is compiled. It would lead one, agent abe Each 
gether from the merits of the book, to congratulate the country on the possession of a military seminary where the y 
soldier’s mind was so emphatically directed to objects of truly honourable ambition. ”—Spectator. 


P 
P 
Also, forming Vols. 1 and 2 of the Course, P 
GEOMETRY. By Professor Narrren. 8vo. numerous Diagrams. 10s. 6d. bound. _ 
ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. By Professor Scort. 8yo. 16s. bound. 


London: LonemMan, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS, 
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N° 905) 
MRS. MEE’S WORKS. 


A MANUAL OF KNITTING, NETTING, AND 
CROCHET, 


With numerous Wood Engravings. Price 5s.6d. Fourta THOUSAND. 
II. 


THE COMPANION TO THE WORK-TABLE, 


Containing SELECTIONS in KNITTING, NETTING, and CROCHET, with several Illustrations. 
Price 2s. Tarrp THOUSAND. 


CROCHET ILLUSTRATED AND EXPLAINED, 


London: Bogue, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with many Engravings from designs by the Author, cloth, gules, appropriately ornamented, 


THE CURIOSITIES OF HERALDRY, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM OLD ENGLISH WRITERS. 
By MARK ANTONY LOWER. 
Also, by the same Author, Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ESSAYS ON ENGLISH SURNAMES, 


Historical, Etymological, and Humorous. 
WITH WOODCUTS. 
*,* A most amusing volume, which comes home to everybody. 
J. R. Smits, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 
On the Ist of March, price 14s., will be published, 


PATRONAGE OF BRITISH 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH: 


COMPRISING 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF ART AND 
ARTISTS IN LONDON, 


TOGETHER WITH 


A HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE ARTISTS’ FUND 


WITH PORTRAITS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
And Norss, aaa BIoGRAPRICAL, and EXPLANATORY. 


JOHN PYE, 
Landscape Engraver, Honorary m.. &. of the Imperial Academy of Arts, St. Petersburgh. 


London: Loneman & Co. 





ART, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK BY FINDEN. 
On the Ist of March will be published, to be continued Monthly, 


THE FIRST PART OF 


FINDEN’S BEAUTIES OF THE POETS: 


BEING A SERIES OF 


Portraits of their Brineipal female Characters, 
From Paintings by eminent Artists, made expressly for the Work, 
ENGRAVED IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART. 

By, or under the immediate Superintendence of, 

Mr. EDWARD FINDEN, 

WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS, 


THE SERIES WILL COMMENCE WITH MOORE, 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY ILLUSTRATIONS OF BURNS, CAMPBELL, AND OTHER POPULAR BRITISH POETS. 





MODE OF PUBLICATION: 


The Parts illustrative of each Poet will be published in continuous order until completed, and specially engraved Titles 


poh wa of Contents will be given, so as to enable Subscribers to bind up their favourite Authors as separate and dis- 
umes. 


A Number will be published every Month. 
h Number will contain Four Plates, with Illustrative Letterpress from the pen of a distinguished Female Writer. 
Paints. Imperial Quarto Five Shillings. 
P83, on India paper, Atlas Quarto Eight Shillings. 
PS, ditto Columbier Folio, of which a few only will be * printed, without 


Letterpress Twelve Shillings. 


Prospectuses will be supplied to Country Booksellers by tiie to the Publishers or to their Town Correspondents. 


London: CHapMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh; JOHN CUMMING, Dublin; A. RUTHERGLEN, Glasgow. 


OLLENDORFF'S NEW Re 
Just published. in 1 vol. 12mo. cloth beards, pri 
COMPLETE TREAT ise on the GENDERS 
of FRENCH SUBST ART IVE 
By H. SLLENDORFF. 
Leadon 'D. Nutt, 158, Fleet-street. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Just pubiiched. in post vo. 10s, 6d. handsomely bound in a new 
kind of cloth, silver gilt, or 9s. board: 
MAGINATION AND ANCY; 
or, SELECTIONS from the best ENGLISH Posts, illus- 
trative of those First Requisites of their Art; with } of 
the best Passages, C ritical Notices of the W riters, and an 4-7 in 
Answer to the Question * What is Poe ry?” By LEIGH HUNT. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, in feap. 1 price ts, cloth, Lo Edition, 
T4 ES OF THE COLONIES; 
or, a tar ADV oa 


RES of AN EMIGRANT. 
CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. 
A late Colonial Magistrate. 
*x* This work was originally published in “three vols, 8vo0. 
at 14.114, 6d. in which — two large editions have been sold. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill Edinburgh : Bell & 
Bradtute. _ Dublin: J. c ‘umming. 


~~ SUN PICTURES. 
Just STL No. II. 


HE PENCIL OF “NATURE 
By H. FOX TALBOT. Es 


, 
RS. 
The plates of this Work are all actual Paetographs, and not (as 
some have supposed) engravings in imitation. They are 
and impressed on the paper by the action of light alone and ‘there: 
fore do not require in the operator any knowledge of the art of 
drawing. With seven plates, royal 4to. price 2ls. 

Longman & Co. 








MISS verano NEW WORK FOR JUVENILE READERS, 
small &vo. with a Frontispiece, price 5s. 
PALES “OF GOOD AND GREAT KINGS. 
By M. FRASER TYTLER. 
Containing the Lives of James I. of Scotland ~—Charles V. of 
Germany — Gustavus Vasa_ of Sweden — Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden—Henri Quatre of a Henry V. of England— Letter 


to Arthur and George Raw 
Tait, Edinburgh ; Simkin, Marshall & Co, London. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 
NEARLY READY, 
By Mesars. DICKINSON & SON, 
114, New Bonp-stTREET. 





THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
By the HON. CAPTAIN CADOGAN. 
Containing Portraits of an Adjutant-Captain—Serjeant-Major— 
, Teview order, 


Serjeant—Private, heavy marching order—Private, 
Price 21s. 






ILLUSTRATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 
of ETHIOPIA. 
By MAJOR SIR WILLIAM HARRIS. 


Twenty-seven Plates, with Portrait of the Author. 
Price 2¢, 2s. plain ; coloured and mounted, 5i. 5s. 


PORTRAIT of ADMIRAL 
SIR DAVIDGE GOULD, G.C.B. 
Price 2s. 


OVERLAND SKETCHES. 
By LIEUT. C. B. YOUNG, Bengal Engineers 
Price 1/. 1s. plain ; 14. 1s, 6d. coloured. 


RECOLLECTIONS of ROME. 
By the LADIES C#**xxs, 


Fourteen beautifully-coloured Lithographs, facsimiles of the 
riginal drawings. 


Price to Subscribers, 1/. 10s,; Non-Subscribers, 1/. 15s, 


COSTUMES of BRITISH LADIES. 
Part 7. 


Price 7s. 6d. to Subscribers. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER; 
A SERIES OF SIX HIGHLY-FINISHED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


By the HON. MRS. WALTER WROTTESLEY. 
Price 1/. i. Prints ; 22 2s, Proofs, 


PRINCES and PEOPLE of INDIA. 
By the HON, E. EDEN. 
Price, plain, 4/. 4s. bound ; coloured and mounted, 102 10a, 
A few Copies only remain of this beautiful Work. 


Dickinson & Son, Lithographic Establishment, 





114, New Bond-street. 
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NEW WoRES 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN MORTIMER, ADELAIDE-STREET. 


I. 
COUNT DORSAY’S PORTRAIT OF MR. AINSWORTH. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


The March Number contains :— 
REVELATIONS OF LONDON. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
neem. 


Chap. I. The Rosicrucian.—Chap. II. The Compact. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL By “ * pHIz.” 


fd. By W. F. Ainsworth. 

The Natural History of Creation. 

Charies Ollie: Fortuné Grey. By P. B. st. John. 

Enjoy the } May of Life. By Ed-| On me tan A of History. By 
ward Keneuly. Tho: rig 


THE LATE MR. LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


The Sympathy of the tut in-born. | My Theatrical Recollections. By 
rehwological Sucie Drinkwater Meadows. i 
March. By ‘Edmund Ollier. The Spirit Visitor. By Miss 

The Mexican Merchant. By Maginn. 
| Another Anecdote or two of “Old 
Tow nsend.” By the ov of 


Charles Hooton. 
The Discovery of the Antique. 
By a Corkman. * Mornings in Bow-stree' 
Ghasels. By John Oxenford. St. John’s * frapper’s ride, 
THE D'ORSAY GALLERY. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
BY COUNT D'ORSAY, 


The Cellarin the Liberty, Dublin. ea and Palace of Harfin Al 


By Kussell Graham. 
Dreams and Ph: atoms. By 


The MARCH ? NUMBER of 


rey ry 
THE POLYTECHNIC REVIEW, 
AND MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND THE 
FINE ARTS, 
CONTAINS: 
I. Guano—The New Fertilizer. By William Walton. 
. Phenomena produced by the — position of certain Co- 
tours in certain Cireumstan 
. The Haswell Explosion, and v ‘entilation of Mines, &c. By 
James Mather, Hon, Sec. to the South Shields Commitiee 
for the Investigation of Accidents in Coal Mines, addressed 
to the Right Hon, Sir Robert Peel, 
. Review of the Report of Messrs. L; ell and Faraday, upon 
the subject of Explosions in Coal Mines. By Matthias Day. 
. Mesmerism. 
YI. Passage through sy iailroad ac for transporting laden 
Merchant V exsels Ralicees a the Isthimus of Suez. 
By Sir William Cornwallis H 
II. Improvement of iarbonve.—ilely yhead and Porth-dyn-llaen. 
. Projectile Weapons of War and Explosive Compounds. By 
J. Scoffern, M.D. (Concluded.) 
- ‘Prussic ¢ Acid as a Poison. 
Music of the Month. 
The Drama. 
X11. Notes on New Books. 
XIUL Miscellanea :—Ancient cuae ;—Destruction of the_Port- 
1 a = in spain s ;— Improvements in Litho- 
graphy ;— 3 fication 
of Sugar fe my ty ;— Statue of rince Albert Poel 
Marqueterie ;—A Small Lock ;—RKapid Travelling. 





lf. 
This day, price One Shilling, No. IV. of 


FANNY, THE LITTLE MILLINER; 
Or, THE RICH AND THE PuOR. 
By CHARLES ROWCROFT, Esq. 
Author of the * Tales of the Colonies,’ &e. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 

“Phis is a picture of every-day life in England, drawn by a firm 
and faithful hand. The style is clear, manly, and vigorous, so that 
not a word will be skipped. Some of the scenes are appalling ; and 
throughout the author Sous athorough knowledge of the human 
henit,and of the operation of cuntlicting passions.” — Brighton Herald. 


Iv. 
This day is published, in cloth gilt, 

THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE 
MEMOIRS OF 
ROBERT WILLIAM ELLISTON. 
COMEDIAN. 

By GEORGE RAYMOND, Esq. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PH1z.” 

“The biography of such a man as Elliston must necessarily be 
the history of the English drama and the stage during his term of 
theatrical eminence yenius himself, he was the friend and 
companion of gifted men A general critique on Elliston’s style 


of playing, written by Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, adds to its many 
attractions.”—Court Journal. 


v. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. 
RODENHURST; 
Or, THE CHURCH AND THE MANOR. 
Ry E. M. 8. 
“"Gainst form and order they their power employ, 
Nothing to build and all things to destroy 
But far more numerous is the herd of pa 
Who think too little and who talk too —— 
hese, by the same blind benefit of fat 
Alike * Old Satan’ and * High € anf hate.” 
isa work of gre¢ at, merit. The author is a staunch Tory, 
”— Naval and Military 


“ This 
vids — of the spirit of * Young England. 


Ga 

bia ths work is written with a great purpose.” — Tablet. 

“Tt would be unfair to deny that there is a great deal of energy 
and graphic power displayed in working out the dark shades of the 
story. And in the portraiture of the characters both vigour and 
skill are displayed.”— Morning Chronicle. 


London: Jonny Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide- 
street, 





NEW WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 


LonemaN, Brown, GREEN, AND LonGMANS. 


"TRAVELS IN INDIA, including 


Beings and the rane in 1842 and 1843, 

OLD VON ORLICH. beg mogpen from the German, 

by Hw VANS LLOYD, Esq. 2 vols. Svo. with coloured Fron- 

tispieces of one of the Gates of Somna ay and the Cootteb 

Mimar, or Column erected near Delhi by the Ex: nperor Cootteb 

ab Deen, to commemorate the overthrow of the Hindoo Power 
by him in 1193 ; and numerous Illustrations on Wood, 5s. 


“We hail this work as a useful addition to the sources of in- 
formation already within our reach with respect te the Indian 
Empire. There are many descriptive passages w hich are exe- 
cuied with a loftiness of feeling, an elevatiou of taste, u power, 
and an absence of prejudice, which add materially to the in: 
terest and credibility of the book. in taking our leave of Capt. 
Orlich’s volumes, we cannot do otherwise than cordially recom- 
mend them. From the first page to the last there is nothing to 
offend, but much to delight, interest and instruct. The trans- 
lation is well exeeuted—true and faithful without beinz too 
literal, and conveying the spirit and en ibodying the ideas of the 
original.”— Week ly Dispatch. 


By Captain 


Impressions of Australia Felix 

During a Five Years’ Residence : with particular reference a 

the Prospects of Emigrants. By RIC HARD HOWITT. svo, 
(On Thursday, the 13th inat. 


Elements of Physics. 

Part I.—Ponderable Bodies. By C. F. PESCHEL, Principal 
of the Royal Military College, Dresden. Translated from the 
German, with Notes, by E. WEST. Fcap. 8vo. with Diagrams 
and W oodcuts, 7s, Od, 


Select Works of the British Poets. 


With Biographical and Critical Prefaces, by Dr. AITKIN. New 
Edition, with Supplement, by LUCY AITKIN, containing Selec- 
tions from the W orks of Crabbe, Scott, ¢ ‘ole e, Pringle, Char- 
lotte Smith, and Mrs. Barbauld. One handsome volume, me- 
— Svo. 188, 

* The peculiar feature of this selec tion is, that the poems 
included are all printed entire, without abridgment or mutila- 
tion; care being taken that o aly such poems are included as 
are fit for the perusal « of youth, 


List or Ports, 
Somerville Goldsmith 
Johnson 
Armstrong 

J. Warton 

T. Warton 
Mason 

Cowper 

Beattie 
Charlotte Smith 
Mrs. Barbauld 
Crabbe 

Scott 

Coleridge 
Pringle. 


Pen Jonson 
Cowley 
Swit 
Thomson 
A. Phillips 
Collins 
Dyer 
Shenstone 
Addison Churchill 
Prior Young 
Gay Akenside 
Green Gray 
Tickell Smoilett 
Hammoi Lyttleton 


. _ ° 
A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 

By the ARTIZAN CLUB, No. IX., 4to. with Plate and Wood- 
cuts, ls, To be completed in Twenty-four Monthly Numbers. 
Each illustrated by a Steel Plate and several Engravings on 


“The treatise is marked by, the same cleverness and vivacity 
which belongs to* the Club ;’ it is well illustrated with wood- 
cuts, and seems likely, as far as we can judge from the first 
numbers, to answer the important purpose of ditfusing sound 
information among the artisans of this country, in an agreeable 
and interesting manner. ”"-—Xaidway Chronicle. 


Works by the late J. C. Loudon, 


1. AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of COTTAGE, FARM, 
and VILLA ARCHIT“&CTURE and FURNITURE; 
containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm Houses, 

¥ Jountry Inns, Fublic Houses, Parochial 

with the requisite Fittings-up, Fixtures, 

, and general Estimates of the Expense. A 

New Baltic n, corrected, with a Supplement, containing 
sou New sae avings. vo. with 2. 

“The late Mr. Loudon has the merit of having pater 
more information upon architecture in a popular style, as 
— ted for general readers, than was ever attempted before, or 

han has been accomplishe d since. His * Ene yelopwdia of Cot- 
pcm and Village Architecture’ is indispensable to the library 
of all non-professional rexders who may xt some time of their 
life propose to build a cottage or country-house,” 

Wesiminster Review, 
*x* The New Scer.Lement separately, 7s, 6d, 
Il. ——— TUM et FRUTICETUM BRITANNI- 
M. 8 vols. Svo, (4 of letterpress and 4 of plates), 
oe and corrected impressions of the plates, 10/, 

Il. AN ENCYCLOP.EDIA of TREES and SHRUBS, 

svo. with 2,000 Woodcuts, 2/, 10s. 

IV. HORTUS LIGNOSUS LONDINENSIS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

¥. THE ARCIITECTURAL MAGAZINE. 5 vols. 
svo, with numerous Wood Engravings, t/. ts, 

VL THE SUBURBAN GARDENER, 

Woodcuts, 20s, 

VIL REPTONS LANDSCAPE GARDENING and 
ARCHITECTURE, Edited by Mr. Lovpox. 8yo. 
30s, ; with the Plates coloured, 3u. 10s, 

VII. On the LAYING-OUT and PLANTING of CEME- 
TERIES, and the camaa of Churchyards. 8vo, 
with 60 W oodcuts, 12s, 

IX. THE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. Complete in 
9 vols. 8vo. with numerous W oodcuts, 92. 17s, 


évo. numerous 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 





CHEAP LITERATURE FOR ALL 
CLASSES. 


— Se en 


Publishing in Monthly Parts, post 8vo. price 2s, 6d. each, 
MURRAY’S 
HOME AND COLONIAL 
LIBRARY. 


Designed to furnish the highest literature of the day, con. 
sisting of New Works and Reprints of Popular Publica. 
tions, at the lowest possible price. 


Works already published. 
Nos. 1-2. 
BORROWS BIBLE in SPAIN. 


“ As a book of adventures—the most extraordinary one w 
appeared for a long time past. We are frequently re mine 
Blas.”— Quarterly Keview. 

Nos. 3-6. 


BISHOP HEBERS JOURNAL jin 
INDIA. 


“The most perfectly charming book we ever read.”—Eraminey, 
No. 7. 
IRBY and MANGLES’ TRAVELS in 
the EAST. 


“One of the mast interesting and popular works of the present 
century.” — Aberdeen Journal, 


No. 8. 
DRINKWATER S 
STEGE of GIBRALTAR. 


A book so replete with interest and information as to be traly4 
snk of the United Services of its day.”— United Service Magezine, 


No. 9. 
HAY’S MOROCCO and the MOORS. 
“These Sketches are singularly graphic and interesting. The 
Author rides among the wik people, ,encamps with them, and listens 


to the ae tales of mighty robbers or daring exploits with wild 
beasts.” — Cheltenham Chronicle. 


No. 10. 
LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. 


“A series of ceevaing descriptions ; the style full of ease and 
freshness.” — Bxominer 
No. 11. 


THE AMBER WITCH. 


me 3 it be a fiction, it is worthy—we can give no higher praise—f 
le Poe.” — Quarterly Review. 


No. 12. 
SOUTHEY’S CROMWELL and 
BUNYAN. 


“ Models of what biography ought to be ; embracing all the fact 
in the lives of their respective subjects.” — Dublin Freeman's Journal, 


No. 13. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. By a Lady. 
“Mrs. Meredith is a pleasant unaffected writer; and the book 
derives interest from being 2 lady's view of New South see 2 
No. 14. 
BARROW’S LIFE of SIR FRANCIS 
IRAKE. 


“ The interesting and instructive ine with which Mr. Bartow 
has enriched our biographical literature.”"— Kdinburgh Review. 


No. 15. 
FATHER RIPA’S MEMOIRS. 


(THE CHINESE ROBINSON CRUSOE.) 
“The combined singularity of the facts, and the mode of narra 


tion, render this as interesting a work as ‘Borrow’s Bible in 
Spain.’ "— Spectator. 
No. 1 


LEWIS’ LIFE in the WEST INDIES. 


“ These highly amusing stories of actual Jamaica life.” 
— . Quarterly Review. 
“T would give many & sugar cane, 
Mat. Lewis were alive again. — Byron. 


Nos. 17-18. 
MALCOLM’S SKETCHES of 
PERSIA. 


“No one can read ‘Sketches of Persia’ without feeling cot 
author has made a valuable addition to our stock of know 

New and important views of the Persians as a nation are here a 
sented with all the interest, without the tendency to caricature, 
our amusing friend Hajji Baba.”— Quarterly Review. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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REVIEWS 


The Letters and Dispatches of John Churchill, 

first Duke of Marlborough, from 1702 to 1712. 

Edited by the Right Honourable Sir George 

Murray, G.C.B., &e. 3 vols. Murray. 

I7 is not easy to understand the circumstances 
that have hitherto withheld from the public the 
knowledge of the existence of this collection. 
When Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, allowed 
a liberal sum to the person who had undertaken 
to write the life of her husband, we might rea- 
sonably expect that she would not have withheld 
from him the most valuable and authentic mate- 
rials for such a biography, especially as these 
letters and dispatches afford honourable proofs 
of his consummate abilities as a diplomatist and 
astatesman. The circumstance of this collection 
being preserved in a record-room of a house at 
Hensington, occupied by aland-steward, and not 
at Woodstock, may explain the reason why these 
documents escaped the research of Archdeacon 
Coxe; their existence, indeed, was unsuspected, 
and had not the present Duke removed his family 
papers from Hensington to a new muniment- 
room in Woodstock, they would probably have 
remained still undiscovered. His Grace's soli- 
citor, Mr. Whately, while examining the old chests 
of papers at Hensington, previous to their re- 
ak discovered eighteen folio volumes bound 
in vellum; on examining them he found that 
they contained the whole of the Great Duke’s 
letters between 1702 and 1712, the letters of his 
private secretary Mr. Cardonnel, and a journal 
written by his Grace’s chaplain, Dr. Hare, after- 
wards Bishop of Chichester. The volumes thus 
unexpectedly discovered were placed under the 
editorial care of Sir George Murray, and were by 
him prepared for publication. Such is the his- 
tory of a work which has the disadvantage of 
appearing a little out of its time. 

Although the personal interest of these volumes 
is not equal to their historical importance, they 
contain many traits and incidents illustrative of 
a period to which Englishmen have been accus- 
tomed to refer with more pride than discrimina- 
tion, and they unfold the secret springs of some 
events which hitherto ranked among the disputed, 
if not the unsolved, problems in our annals. A 
brief account of the Duke of Marlborough’s early 
career is necessary, to explain the circumstances 
of his position, when he took the command of the 
British forces in Flanders, and will throw some 
hight not only on the character of the man, but 
ofhis age. Though originally brought forward 
by James II., and owing his rapid promotion to 
the personal friendship of that monarch, he de- 
serted him on the landing of the Prince of Orange, 
and induced the Princess Anne and her husband 
to follow his example. Subsequent events in- 
disputably prove, that he and many other poli- 
tical leaders were far from expecting that the 
tevolution would end in the elevation of William 
and Mary to the throne; they hoped to use the 
Prince of Orange as an ally in extorting from 


James II. securities for the better government of 





| mand of her frontiers, 





safe or practicable. William being once secure 
on the throne, the next question that arose related 
to the succession ; it is now notorious that William 
was not unwilling to make arrangements for the 
succession of the son of James II., while the 
greater part of the English people looked forward 
to Queen Anne. 
Gloucester, lived, it is probable that nearly all 
parties would have acquiesced in his hereditary 
claim, but after his death the old partisans of the 
Stuarts, and Marlborough not less than the rest, 
vainly sought expedients for restoring the inheri- 
tance of the Crown to the legitimate line of 
descent. 

The religion of the excluded branch of the 
Stuarts was not the only cause of the alienation 
of the English people; in the minds of such men 
as Marlborough, a far greater objection was the 
connexion of James IT. with the projects of Louis 
XIV., which were deemed, and not unjustly, dan- 
gerous to the liberties of Europe. At the death 
of William, Louis XIV. having secured for his 
grandson the inheritance of the Spanish mon- 
archy, seemed to possess a preponderance of 
power, which could only be resisted by the com- 
bined forces of the rest of Christendom. Had 
there been a monarch on the English throne 
who would support, or even connive at, his am- 
bitious schemes, he would probably have esta- 
blished a despotism as extensive and more 
onerous tlian that of Napoleon in a later day. 
The war of the Spanish succession had thus a 
great influence in settling the question of the 
English succession, for there was a just dread of 
France to support the exaggerated terrors of 
popery, which formed the popular pretext for 
the exclusion of the Stuarts. 

A third disputed succession, that of Poland, 
engaged the attention of the Northern powers ; 
Charles XII. of Sweden, and Peter the Great of 
Russia, engaged deeply in this strife; and though 
the Polish succession presented few, if any, points 
of contact with the Spanish succession, yet the 
ancient alliance between France and Sweden 
was the subject of much uneasiness to the Ger- 
manic powers, and frequently made Marlbo- 
rough dread the appearance of the Quixotic 
Charles, if not as an ally of France, at least as 
an enemy of Austria. 

Holland was the country in most imminent 
danger from French ambition, for the possession 
of the Spanish Netherlands gave Louis the com- 
The first great object of 
the allies was, therefore, to secure the safety of 
Holland; the Dutch, with short-sighted selfish- 
ness, insisted that this alone should be made the 
object of the campaign, and Marlborough, in 
one of his earliest despatches, remonstrates 
against the check that was thus imposed on his 
operations :— 

Over Asselen, July 24th, 1702. 

High Mightinesses—I set out from the Hague 
with the purpose of following exactly the plan of the 
campaign which had been projected and arranged in 
concert with your High Mightinesses and the minis- 
ters of the King of Prussia ; I cannot avoid believ- 
ing, that by following this plan the enemy would 
have been compelled to abandon the line of the 


Had her son, the Duke of 


with the rest of the army, which we are beginning to 
do, in order to cut off from the enemy all communi- 
cation with their cities, to hinder them from receiving 
any convoy of provisions, and thus to compel them 
to retire from their quarters. 

Thus weakened and hampered, Marlborough 
entered on his first campaign, in the course of 
which he captured Venloo, Ruremond, and 
Stevenswaert, and gained such renown that the 
House of Commons declared by a vote, that 
‘the had signally retrieved the ancient glory of 
the nation.” This incidental slur on the memory 
of King William was strenuously resisted by 
the Whigs, but was carried by an overwhelming 
majority; a cotemporary satire thus notices it— 

Commanders shall be praised at William's cost, 
And honour be retriev’d—before it’s lost. 

It was on his return from this campaign, after 
the capture of Liege, that Marlborough was 
made prisoner by the French, but was saved 
from captivity by the presence of mind of one of 
his attendants named Gill, who presented a pass- 
port which had been granted to General Church- 
ill. The French did not discover the value of 
the prize which they had allowed to slip through 
their fingers, until it was too late for effectual 
pursuit. 

The second campaign was a very languid 
affair, and on the whole unfavourable to the 
allies; we shall therefore pass it over, and come 
at once to the third, rendered memorable by 
the victories of Donawert and Blenheim. At 
this period the affairs of the Emperor were in 
a very deplorable condition; the insurgents 
in Hungary were so successful, as to create 
alarm for the safety of Vienna; the defection of 
the Elector of Bavaria opened Germany to the 
French; and the German princes exhibited 
little zeal for the preservation of their common 
country. Marlborough reached the Hague so 
early as the 19th of January, and finding that 
he had fifty thousand British troops under his 
command, he resolved to march to the succour 
of the Empire, while General Auverquerque 
remained to defend the Netherlands with the 
Dutch and the rest of the auxiliaries. He ex- 
as to have been seconded in this proposal 

y the Margrave of Baden, but he found this 
prince as negligent in diplomacy as he subse- 
quently proved in war. Marlborough’s letter 
to the Margrave is a remarkable example of 
his skilfulness in conciliating the obstinate, by 
taking it for granted that they had already 
formed the plans for themselves which he re- 
commended to their adoption :— 

The Hague, Feb. 18, 1704. 

To his Highness the Margrave of Baden,—I had 
the honour to write to your Highness some days be- 
fore my departure from England, to inform you 
of the orders I had received from my Royal Mistress 
to come over to this country, and to beg you to have 
the kindness to communicate your sentiments on the 
measures that should be taken in the present crisis 
to restore the affairs of Germany. I have been here 
for the last twelve days, and had flattered myself 
that I should have had the honour of receiving in- 
telligence from you, as well for my private satisfac- 
tion as to aid me in the conferences with MM. the 
deputies on the affairs of the war; but it must be 
that my letter was not conveyed to you so soon as [I 


| Meuse, and provide for the defence of his own coun- 
| try. But when on the point of executing it, I have 
| seen with regret that some of the States, and several 
' generals, did not approve of passing the Meuse; 
upon which I have not hesitated to give way to this 

sentiment, in order to show that the safety of your 
| States is the first of my cares. In consequence of 
| this, we have been reduced to the inability of under- 


could have wished. If the wind should prove favour- 
able, I hope to return to England at the beginning 
of next week, so as to be back the sooner for an early 
opening of the campaign. In the mean time I am 
very glad to inform your Highness that I have found 
the States, notwithstanding the difficulties they have 
to encounter, well disposed to make desperate efforts 


the Church, and some change in the line of suc- 
cession which they had not explained to them- 
selves. William kept his ultimate designs pro- 
foundly secret until all parties had so compromised 
themselves, and commited the difficulties be- 


tween the king and the country, that the knots 


could only be solved by being severed, while he 
alone stood between the country and anarchy. 
Whether William aimed at the throne from the 

nning is doubtful, but it is certain that this | 


Tesult had never entered into the heads of those 
who contributed most to his elevation, until the 
ast moment, when no other arrangement was 


taking anything with our superior forces up to the 


| present time ; but it has finally been resolved, with 


the unanimous consent of the generals of the States, 


| with whom alone, as being the most interested in 


this first movement, I have consulted, to leave six- 


, teen battalions and seven squadrons at Nimeguen, 
| for the protection of that city, and to pass the Meuse 





for the succour of the empire; and they eagerly seek 
the means of raising the money which your Highness 
requires to get the troops ready for action. 
Marlborough did not commence active pre- 
parations for the opening of the campaign before 
the middle of April, and he then informed the 
States of Holland, that his plans were limited to 
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the Moselle. The first intimation of his inten- 
tion to make Bavaria the chief scene of his 
operations was given to Prince Louis of Baden: 
Gennep, May 9, 1704. 
Sir,— Count de Wratislaw, who will have the 
honour of bearing this letter to your Highness, will 
explain to you the difficulties that I have had in in- 
ducing their High Mightinesses the States of Hol- 
land, to consent that the English troops should be 
separated from theirs for service on the Moselle. 
Nevertheless, the zeal that I have for the cause of 
the illustrious allies, has enabled me to find the means 
of smoothing down all difficulties, and even of taking 
the resolution to advance higher; believing that 
nothing can be more useful to the common cause 
generally, and to the advantage of the Emperor in 
particular, than to reduce the Elector of Bavaria. 
On the 19th of May, Marlborough put his 
troops in motion, and on the 20th he received a 
letter from Auverquerque, declaring that the 
French under Villeroi had crossed the Meuse, 
at Namur, and were threatening the Dutch lines. 
In reply Marlborough stated that this movement, 
instead of indicating what Auverquerque feared, 
showed that they had resolved to confine them- 
selves to the defensive in the Low Countries, 
and to send their main strength to watch the 
movements of the English. He showed that his 
return was consequently unnecessary, and he 
even induced Auverquerque to send him fresh 
reinforcements. Inthe meantime the perils of 
the Empire had been greatly increased by the 
misconduct of the Margrave of Baden; though 
at the head of thirty thousand men, he had 
allowed the Elector of Bavaria to effect a junc- 
tion with the French, under Marshal Tallard, a 
junction which could only be effected by march- 
ing right through the main body of the Impe- 
rialists. This unfavourable intelligence only 
accelerated Marlborough’s movements; he at 
once began his march towards the Danube, a 


measure so well concealed, and so wholly unex- 
— that the French were completely puzzled, 

lieving at one time that he was about to assail 
the line of the Moselle, then that he meditated an 
attack on Alsace, and then that he was preparing 


to besiege Landau. Marlborough’s chief dif- 
ficulty was with the States of Holland, whose 
dread of an invasion during his absence seemed 
to increase with every step of his advance. In 
reply to their remonstrances he wrote :— 

Camp of Seinsen, 19th June, 1704. 

High Mightinesses,_— [I have received your 
honoured letter of the 9th current, containing the 
information that had been transmitted to you of 
Marshal Villeroi’s return with his division to the 
Low Countries, or at least that he intended to 
send considerable detachments in that direction. 
The information must be erroneous, since that gene- 
ral has advanced with his forces to the Upper 
Rhine, without the least appearance of return- 
ing, or sending out a detachment so soon. How- 
ever I have written to M. d’Almedo, entreating him 
(without making the least noise, which might be pre- 
judicial to us here) to collect sufficient boats to carry 
down a large number of troops, and to have them in 
readiness at forty-eight hours’ notice. I flatter my- 
self that your High Mightinesses will do me the 
justice to believe that I will observe with all possi- 
ble vigilance, the proceedings of the enemy, so as to 
send succour with diligence, should they make any 
detachment on their side. 

At Hippach the Margrave of Baden came to 
meet Marlborough, who had previously been 
joined by Prince Eugene. The Margrave’s 
pretensions at this crisis had very nearly discon- 
certed the whole plan of the campaign. It had 
been arranged that he should guard the Rhine, 
while Marlborough and Eugene acted in concert 
on the Danube, but he now, as senior general, 
insisted on the direction of the army of the 
Danube, and was with difficulty persuaded to 
share the command on alternate days with the 
English general. Taking advantage of these 





delays, the Elector of Bavaria occupied the 


heights of the Schellenberg, which impend over 
the important town of Donawert, and though 
Marlborough had not been joined by all his 
forces, he hazarded the attack of this important 
post on the Ist of July, when it was his turn 
to command. His modest account of the vic- 
tory to Secretary Harley, at that time his poli- 
tical friend and associate, gives great praise to 
the army, but says not a word of the general’s 
own merits :— 
“* Camp at Ebermergen, 3rd July, 1704. 

“ Sir,—I now acknowledge the favour of your let- 
ters of the 6th and 9th past, and am very glad to 
acquaint you at the same time with a considerable 
advantage we have had over the Elector of Bavaria. 
Upon my coming on Tuesday with the army to 
Onder Ringen I received advice that the Elector had 
sent a great body of his best troops to reinforce those 
on the Schellenberg near Donawert, where they had 
been fortifying and intrenching themselves for some 
time. This being a post of great consequence to the 
enemy, I resolved to attack it, and accordingly yes- 
terday, about three in the morning, I marched with a 
detachment of six thousand foot, thirty squadrons of 
horse, and three regiments of Imperial grenadiers, 
leaving the whole army to follow; but the march 
being long and the roads very difficult, I could not 
reach the river Wernitz till about noon. We imme- 
diately used all the diligence we could in laying over 
the bridges, which being finished about three o’clock, 
the troops with the artillery marched over, and all 
things being ready the attack began about six. We 
found the enemy very strongly intrenched, and they 
defended themselves with great obstinacy for an hour 
and a half, during which there was a continued fire 
without any intermission; at last the enemy were 
forced to yield to the bravery of our troops, who made 
a great slaughter and possesse] themselves of their 
camp, the Comte d’ Arco, the Elector’s general, with 
their other general officers, being obliged to save 
themselves by swimming over the Danube. We 
took fifteen pieces of cannon, with their tents, bag- 
gage, and ammunition ; part of the latter being under- 
ground and not discovered by our men, blew up in 
the night and did some mischief to a squadron of 
Dutch dragoons. The loss on our side has been con- 
siderable, but I must refer you to my next for the 
particulars. * * All ourtroopsin general behaved them- 
selves with great gallantry, and the Englishin particular 
have gained a great deal of honour in this action, 
which I believe was the warmest that has been known 
for many years, the horse and dragoons appointed to 
sustain the foot standing within musket-shot of the 
enemy's trenches most part of the time.” 

This victory was followed by fresh bickerings 
with the Margrave of Baden, who claimed the 
merit of the victory at Donawert, and demanded 
to regulate the whole course of the campaign. 
Marlborough was resolved to support Prince 
Eugene’s army, menaced by the united forces of 
the French and Bavarians, while the Margrave 
was determined to lay siege to Ingoldstadt. On 
the 31st of July Marlborough wrote to Prince 
Eugene :— 

Friedberg, July 31st, 1704. 

Sir.— Your highness will see by the letter of M. 
the Prince of Baden, his sentiments on the siege of 
Ingoldstadt, and that he is quite resolved to attempt 
it without any reinforcement on your side. I have 
represented to him that the exigencies of the war 
could not require so many troops in the lines and in 
the country of Wirtemberg, since M. Tallard is here, 
and M. Villeroi having made a detachment towards 
the Low Countries, cannot have more than twenty 
thousand men to oppose to us on that side; besides 
that, Tallard having joined the Elector and Marsin, 
they must have altogether an army of forty thousand 
men, and when we are occupied in the siege, being 
between us and their garrisons, they could draw these 
out to the last man, and raise their forces to fifty. 
thousand. On the other hand, we having furnished 
the troops for the siege, which the Prince of Baden 
believes that he could undertake with twenty-five 
battalions and thirty squadrons (a force utterly in- 
adequate in my opinion), the enemy would have a 
great superiority over our army of observation, and we 
might run the risk of losing all the fruit of the cam- 


pagu, 





The Margrave persevered, and had the French 
been commanded by a Condé or Turenne, the 
result which Marlborough had foreseen would 
infallibly have happened. But Tallard’s de’ 
enabled Marlborough to effect a junction wi 
Prince Eugene, without uncovering the besiegers 
of Ingoldstadt. Still Marlborough saw the 
Bavaria could not be gained without a battle 
and on Sunday, the 13th of August, he attacked 
the position of the French and Bavarians a 
Blenheim. The Duke’s account of this decisiye 
battle is remarkable for its modesty and sim. 
plicity :— 

“ About six we came in view of the enemy, who 
we found did not expect so early a visit. The can. 
non began to play at half an hour after eight. They 
formed themselves in two bodies ; the Elector with 
M. Marsin and their troops opposite our right, and 
M. de Tallard with all his opposed to our left, which 
last fell to my share. They had two little rivulets 
besides a morass before them, which we were obliged 
to pass over in their view, and Prince Eugene was 
forced to take a great compass to come to the enemy, 
so that it was one o'clock before the battle began: 
it lasted with great vigour till sunset, when the enemy 
were obliged to retire, and, by the blessing of God, 
we obtained a complete victory. We have cut of 
great numbers of them, as well in the action as in the 
retreat, besides upwards of thirty squadrons of the 
French, which we pushed into the Danube, where we 
saw the greatest part of them perish, M. de Tallard 
with several of his general officers being taken pri- 
soners at the same time; and in the village of Blen- 
heim, which the enemy had intrenched and fortified, 
and where they made the greatest opposition, we 
obliged twenty-six battalions and twelve squadrons of 
dragoons to surrender themselves prisoners at discre- 
tion. We took likewiseall their tents standing, with 
their cannon and ammunition, as alsoa great number of 
standards, kettle-drums, and colours in the action, so 
I reckon the greatest part of M. Tallard’s army is 
taken or destroyed. The bravery of all our troops 
on this occasion cannot be expressed; the generals 
as well as the officers and soldiers behaving themselves 
with the greatest courage and resolution, the horse 
and dragoons having been obliged to charge four or 
five several times. The Elector and M. Marsin were 
so advantageously posted that Prince Eugene could 
make no impression on them till the third attack at or 
near seven at night, when he made a great slaughter of 
them, but being near a wood side, a good body of 
Bavarians retired into it, and the rest of that army 
retreated towards Lavingen, it being too late and the 
troops too much tired to pursue them far. I cannot 
say too much in praise of the Prince’s good con- 
duct and the bravery of his troops on this occa- 
sion.” 

Marlborough generously exerted himself to 
save Bavaria from the horrors of mili 
execution, and opened communications wi 
the Elector and the Electress, to reconcile 
them to the Emperor. His efforts were in- 
effectual, and he began his march to the 
Rhine, leaving the completion of the conquest 
of Bavaria to the Margrave of Baden. The last 
operation of the campaign was the siege of 
Landau, which did not capitulate until the year 
had nearly closed. During this period we find 
Marlborough actively engaged in alleviating the 
sufferings of the prisoners of war. The follow- 
ing extract from his letter to the French Marshal 
Villeroi on this subject is creditable to his 
humanity :— 

Weissemburg, Sept. 25, 1704. 

Sir,—Yesterday evening L’Orange gave me the 
letter which you did me the honour to write touching 
the exchange of our prisoners of war, and I assure 
you that I am deeply moved by the distress to which 
these poor people are exposed. I feel real pleasure 
in exerting myself to afford them relief, and with 
this view I have offered M. Tallard all the credit 
which he could require for their subsistence until he 
hears from France. I have even signed the contract 
which he made with our commissary M. Vanderkaa, 
to furnish them with bread wherever they may be, 
and thus I am surprised to hear from you that they 
have been in want, I have just spoken on the sub- 
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with Prince Eugene; and we cannot believe 
that there has been any deficiency of supply, but to 
show you that we are ready to afford all the facilities 
which you can desire on this occasion, we shall be 
glad of your sending a commissioner to regulate every 
thing necessary for the subsistence of those poor 
people both in Germany and Hdédand.” 

While the army was engaged in the siege 
of Landau, Marlborough visited the courts of 
Berlin and Hanover; his reception by the 
Hanoverian family appears to have completed 
his alienation from the children of his early 
benefactor, for from this time we find Marl- 
borough dissociating himself from his Jacobite 
connexions; and beginning to be regarded as a 
firm supporter of the Protestant succession. 


The exultation which the victory of Blenheim | 


excited in England and Holland, and the alarm 
which it was known to have diffused through 
France, naturally led men to expect that the 
campaign of 1705 would have decided the result 
of the contest for the Spanish succession. 
the surprise of every one, it was the least eventful 
campaign of the entire war; and the parties 
most astonished at such a termination were those 
who made inaction compulsory. Marlborough 
had early learned to respect the valour of the 
Irish regiments in the French service, and was 
very anxious to offer them such terms as might 
induce them to join the armies of the sovereign 
of their country: he was not less anxious to 


mediate between the Protestant insurgents of | 


Hungary and their Austrian sovereign ; but he | Baden, and I am astonished to find that he is utterly 


felt, that while he could offer to the Irish in the 
French service nothing but the disqualification 
of penal laws, and while the Aulic Council 
of Vienna could say, “ We treat the Hungarian 
Protestants better than you do the Irish Catho- 
lics,” that his solicitations to the Irish, and his 
remonstrances to the Aulic Council, must be 
equally unavailing. On this subject he writes to 
Mr. Secretary Harley :— 

“Tknow not yet where the Irish regiments in the 
French pay may serve this campaign, but it is likely 
some of them may come upon the Moselle. 
lieve in that case it might not be difficult to influence 
good numbers to quit that service if I could be at 
liberty to give them any encouragement, and there- 
fore pray you will take the first opportunity to move 
the Queen in it at the cabinet ; and if my lords of 
the Council think it advisable for her Majesty to take 
the same measures about them on this side as in 
Portugal, I pray you will hasten over to me the like 
powers and other papers as were sent to the Duke of 
Schomberg, with what further instructions her Ma- 
jesty may think fit to give on this subject.” 

The measures taken in Portugal, to which the 
passage quoted alludes, were, simply, to give the 
Irish the same rank in the Anglo-Portuguese 
amy which they had previously held in the 
service of France. They regarded this as a step 
towards restoration to their native land; and there 
are several remonstrances existing, addressed 
by these men at the end of the war, stating that 
they had been compelled to become Spaniards 
and Portuguese, though they had been induced 
to join the English-paid—though not nominally 
the English—forces, under the hope of being 
restored to the privilege of British subjects. 
Marlborough’s plan was, to get the Irish em- 
ployed under the nominal authority of the States 
of Holland or of some German prince, while 
they should really be in the pay of the British 
government; and there is little doubt that he 
could have brought over a large portion of the 
Irish brigades, at that moment justly irritated 
by the treatment they had received from the 
French government, if they could have been 
assured that their allegiance tendered to the 
sovereign of their country would have been met 

y 4 reciprocal recognition of their rights as 
men and citizens. It would lead us too far from 
our immediate subject to enter into the history 


of Marlborough’s abortive efforts to obtain for 
the Irish brigades the privilege of serving the 
sovereign of their country in preference to a 
foreigner ; but we have reason to believe, that at 
no distant date a publication of documents in the 
archives of the Hague and the war-office at Paris, 
will afford us an opportunity of returning to the 
subject. 

Marlborough’s plan for the campaign of 1705 
was, to make the Moselle the chief scene of the 
war : it was not until late in May that he could 
induce the States of Holland to sanction a course 
more profitable to the Emperor than themselves ; 
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and when he had succeeded with their High 
Mightinesses, he found Prince Louis of Baden 
equally unable and unwilling to perform any 
part of his stipulations. Marlborough had to 
go to Rastadt, at a time when every moment 
was of importance; and when he reached Prince 
Louis, he found that the Imperial army, so far 
from being ready to lend him aid, was in a con- 
On this occa- 
sion, he wrote to the Prince of Salm a calmer 
letter than we think that any other English 
general would have written at such a crisis :— 
Rastadt, May 22nd, 1705. 
Sir.—Knowing your zeal and attachment to the 
interests of his Imperial Majesty and to those of 
the common cause, [ cannot avoid addressing your 
Highness in the present conjuncture, when these 
interests are jeopardized. I came hither to consult 
on the fit and proper measures for opening the cam- 
paign in concert with his Highness the Prince of 


unable to furnish a larger number of troops to act 
with me onthe Moselle and the Saar than what you 
will find enumerated in the accompanying schedule.* 
As it belongs to the glory of his Imperial Majesty 
and the good of the common cause, that we should 
be in a condition to press upon the enemy and per- 
form something brilliant in the course of the cam- 
paign, I beg of you to, use your utmost efforts with 
his Imperial Majesty, that the Prince of Baden should 
bring a larger force to the Moselle, as was stipulated 
and agreed upon with General Dopff, when he was 
sent hither lately on the part of their High Mighti- 
nesses to the Margrave, who then promised the aid 
of fifty battalions and about sixty squadrons. You 
know too well the humour of those gentlemen to 
believe that I would willingly make them acquainted 
with this great change ; but I can only conceal it 
until their deputies join us. In the meantime, I 
intreat you not to delay in giving me your opinion 
as to what I am to say to them respecting reinforce- 
ments, without which, I must confess to you, that I 
greatly fear we shall be inferior to the enemy. 

Like Dugald Dalgetty, Marlborough at this 
time might say, from the bottom of his heart, 
* Long life to the Hogan-Mogans !”” The Dutch 
were niggardly, cautious, and selfish, but they 
were true to their promises; every man and 
every penny they promised were alike ready at 
the appointed time, while all the stipulations 
made by the Emperor and the German princes 
were flagrantly and unblushingly broken. On 
the 9th of June, Marlborough wrote to Harley: 

© Hitherto I have not one man with me but what 
is in the English and Dutch pay, and by a letter I 
had yesterday from Comte de Frise, who commands 
the troops that are coming from Prince Louis, I find 
it will be at least the 21st instead of the 10th before 
these troops will be with me; and some of the 
Prussians, I fear, will be yet later, so that you see, 
though by my march hither I find myself so placed 
as to be able to begin the siege of Saar-Louis, yet for 
want of these troops we are obliged to be idle a good 
part of the campaign, while the enemy are pursuing 
their designs without any manner of interruption, 
M. de Villars continues to intrench himself, notwith- 
standing his superiority ; so that it is plain his whole 
aim is to give time to the Maréchal de Villeroi to act 
on the Meuse, where I find he has already alarmed 
them to such a degree in Holland, that I dread the 
consequences of it, and am apprehensive every day 
of receiving such resolutions from the States as may 





* This schedule is not given. 





entirely defeat all our projects on this side. I have 
not failed to represent this in very plain terms to the 
Emperor, that he may see where the fault lies, though 
I fear it will be too late for that court to give us any 
relief. ‘Thus you see the unhappy circumstances we 
lie under. I wish my next may bring you better 
news.” 

Marlborough waited in the camp at Elft for 
more than a fortnight, without being joined by a 
single man of those German reinforcements which 
were promised to be perfectly ready two months 
before. At last, towards the end of June, he 
received intimation that he must wait six weeks 
longer at least, before the German contingents 
could be ready. But in the meantime, the 
French army on the Meuse was not idle ; they 
captured Huy, took the town of Liége and in- 
vested the citadel; while the Dutch general, 
Auverquerque, too weak to do anything but look 
on, was cooped up in his intrenched camp at 
Maestricht. Marlborough was now compelled 
to fall back with some precipitation on the 
Meuse, and the following is the letter in which 
he announced to the Emperor the cause of his 
retrograde movement :— 

Treves, June 18th, 1705. 

Sire——The disappointments I have experienced 
since my arrival in this part of the country have 
compelled me to remain an entire fortnight inactive 
in my camp at Elft, having no other troops than those 
in the pay of England and of the States of Holland. 
It is true that I marched with my troops in the hope 
of bringing M. de Villars to battle; but as he retired at 
my approach and entretched himself in his camp, 
which was already stro gly fortified by its natural 
position, it was impossil le for me to bring him to an 
engagement, nor, for want of troops and other neces- 
sary preparations, to undertake any other enterprise. 
In the meantime the alarms which the enemy, through 
our inaction, have had the opportunity of exciting in 
Holland have been so great, that their High Mighti- 
nesses, the States General, have sent me express after 
express, intreating me to march with all diligence to 
their succour, and arrest the progress of Marshal 
Villeroi. In order to restore confidence on that side, 
I found myself obliged to decamp yesterday and 
return hither, where I am busy in making a distri- 
bution of my troops. I shall leave here, at Treves, 
a garrison sufficient for the security of the place, 
and I shall reinforce the army of the Prince of 
Baden so that it may be in a condition for action, 
and to-morrow I will move the main body of my 
forces towards the Meuse. This disarrangement of 
my plans, I assure your Imperial Majesty, quite 
throws me into despair, as well as to its effects on 
the general cause, as to its special bearing on your 
Imperial Majesty’s interests, which I kept steadily 
in view in the whole of my designs. Nevertheless, I 
flatter myself that I shall be able to re-establish the 
affairs on the Meuse in twelve or fifteen days and to 
return to these quarters in six weeks at the furthest, 
provided we receive assurance that the Princes of the 
Empire will be then ready to give us the requisite as- 
sistance, being persuaded that here is the only place 
where it is possible to act against the common enemy 
with the greatest chance of success. I send my 
adjutant-general of infantry, the Sieur Durel, in all 
haste to your Imperial Majesty, in order that you 
may be the better informed of the position in which 
we are. I intreat you to be pleased to hear him 
favourably, and to send him to me as soon as possible 
with your Imperial Majesty’s orders, which I shall 
endeavour to obey with the utmost exactness, intreat- 
ing your Imperial Majesty to do me the justice to 
believe in the inviolable zeal and attachment with 
which I am, &e. 

Now, in one of the criticisms on campaigns 
attributed to Napoleon, Marlborough has been 
rather severely handled for not following up his 
success at Blenheim by a second campaign in 
Germany, where, as he himself recognizes, the 
power of Louis XIV. was most vulnerable. But 
the documents we have quoted prove that Marl- 
borough had formed this very plan for his cam- 
paign, but was obliged to abandon it, after 
waiting to the latest moment, by the defalcation 



























































of the Prince of Baden, the incomprehensible 
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backwardness of the Emperor to attend to his | visited by a Vision and a Voice, after the fashion 


own interests, and the utter disregard to the 
performance of promises exhibited by the Ger- 
man princes. In fact, the English general in 
an enemy’s country could have acted more efli- 
ciently, thanin the territory of Germanic friendly 
powers, for there he could have seized the horses 
and conveyances which they promised but never 
brought. Marlborough wrote to Prince Eugene, 
detailing all the disappointments and annoyances 
to which he had been subjected. This is one of 
the most important documents in the whole 
collection, and the conclusion is especially re- 
markable :— 

If I could have had the honour of a conversation 
with your Highness, I could mention many other 
matters of which your Highness would see that I 
have had reason to complain. I had ninety-four 
squadrons and seventy-two battalions, all in the pay 
of England and the States General, so that if we 
had been fairly seconded and supported, we should 
have had one of the most glorious campaigns that 
could have been desired. After such treatment as 
I have experienced, your Highness, I am sure, would 
not have blamed me if I had taken a determination 
to quit the service, as indeed I can assure you that 
I intend to do after this campaign, unless I have the 
power of concerting measures with the Emperor on 
which I can place implicit reliance. 

It is only necessary to add to the history of 
the complicated errors, not improbably com- 
bined with treachery, by which Marlborough 
was deprived of all the advantages derived from 
the victory at Blenheim, that 'Treves was aban- 
doned soon after he had quitted it, having made 
abundant provision for its defence; and as we 
learn from the duke’s letter to Mr. Secretary 
Hedges, this was done, not only before the place 
was attacked, but even before there was any | 
certain prospect of an enemy advancing against | 
it :— 


of Alciphron the Epicurean,—renders it impos- 
sible to devote to this book the space which its 
well-chosen and pleasantly-arranged information 
merits. We can merely offer a catalogue rai- 
sonné of the heads of the chapters. The first 
introduces us to “‘ Bazaars and Markets,” with 
a glance at the astrologers, magnetizers, and 
the other motley people whom trade or gossip 
assembles within their precincts. Then comes 
“ Boats and Boatmen,”’ with their concomitants, 
Fish and Fishermen. Next, with sundry ghastly 
anecdotes, and a sad seasoning of appropriate 
vignettes, we have a chapter on “Capital Punish- 
ments.”” This, as may be supposed, is one of 
the most interesting and curious portions of the 
book. In natural connexion with it, we are 
shown the criminal’s sanctuary, in the chapter 
on “ Abuses of Protections granted by Foreign 
Legations.”” And here, while merely turning 
over Mr. White’s pages, a story catches the eye, 
too whimsically illustrative to be overlooked, in 
spite of our vow of forbearance :— 

“The subject of diplomatic expenditure at the 
Porte recals a story narrated of a Mingrelian envoy, 
who came to Constantinople about the year 1747, 
during the reign of Mahmoud LI., Sir James Porter 
being then British ambassador. This Mingrelian 
prince arrived with a suite of two hundred followers, 
all gallantly equipped. As customary with missions 
from Eastern sovereigns, they were all lodged and 
fed at the Sultan’s expense. Matters went on smoothly 
during some time. The Mingrelians, well supplied 
with rice, oil, bread, sheep, and other necessaries, led 
a joyous life. But the negotiation languished, their 
supplies fell short, and were at last withheld. This, 
however, is a misfortune common to eastern elchys, 
even in our days, as exemplified in the case of Mirza 
Jaffir Khan, Persian envoy to the Sultan in 1842. 
Not having received remittances from his court during 
many months, nay, years, and the Porte having 
neglected to send him either money or supplies, the 





“ Lieutenant-General Aubach’s abandoning Treves 
appears every day more and more unaccountable. 
Comte Noyelles and myself have letters from thence 
and other parts, by which it is plain the enemy had | 
not the least design upon the place, neither do we | 
know yet whether they have sent any garrison thither. | 
Two days after he retired there was none, and what 
seems yet stranger is, that ’tis now the seventh day 
since he quitted his post, and I have not heard one 
word from him. I have writ to the Elector Palatin, | 
and sent him all the information I can, with the copy 
of the instructions I left with M. d’Aubach for the 
preservation of the place, that he may examine into 
this gentleman’s conduct.” 

The close of Marlborough’s career in Germany 
forms an epoch in the war which affords a con- | 
venient resting-place; in fact, the victory of 
Blenheim and its inglorious results form a mili- | 
tary drama complete in itself, which is well | 
worthy of separate examination,—and_ not the 
less so, because the imperial and princely actors 
changed the gorgeous tragedy into the most | 
miserable of farces. 








Three Years in Constantinople; or, Domestic 
Manners of the Turks in 1844. 
Esq. 3 vols. Colburn. 

To any one about to settle in Constantinople, 

these volumes would prove equally valuable and 

amusing; since there is hardly a custom of daily 
life, whether Turkish or Frankish, concerning 
which Mr. White does not offer minute particu- 


anecdotes of the true Eastern colour. Be it re- 
membered, too, that with regard to the quality of 
these, we have been made a little fastidious by 
the narrations of the brilliant author of ‘ Ecthen,’ 
and the more sentimental recitals of the Countess 
Hahn-Hahn. The late run upon the East— 
which, tojudge from the new books, is well nigh as 
universal as if the whole travelling world, down 
even to Punch’s Fat Contributor, had been 


| my secretary. 

lars; strewing the way of what might otherwise | 
Apeagieo 

have been merely a dull Hand-book, with lively 


worthy Persian diplomatist was reduced to exceeding 
short commons, and would have been compelled to 
pawn his diamond-set portrait of the Shah, as he 
had done his shawls and horses, had not the Reis 
Effendi, at the suggestion of a foreign envoy, induced 
the vizir to permit some few thousand piastres to be 
sent to his assistance. The Mingrelian was less 
fortunate, so that he was brought to deplorable straits 
for want of food and raiment. Being, however, a 

xan of expedient, he bethought himself of a some- 
what novel mode of procuring funds. He, therefore, 
marshalled his followers, and, fixing upon a certain 
number, sent them to the slave-market, where, being 
fine youths, though somewhat meagre, they were 
quickly sold, and he lived merrily on the proceeds. 
Some weeks subsequent to the adoption of this sin- 
gular financial expedient, Sir J. Porter, having occa- 
sion to transact business with the Mingrelian, pro- 
ceeded to the abode of the latter at Constantinople. 


| Preliminaries being settled to mutual satisfaction, the 
| former rose to depart, saying, with becoming dignity, 


‘With your highness’s permission, we will leave the 
¢ 3 : ° 

rest of the affair to be concluded by our secretaries.’ 

—* Charming! charming !’ exclaimed the Mingre- 


| lian; * but there exists one slight impediment to my 
. Wiss, | complying with your magnificence’s desire. ‘*Im- 

By C. White, | ©°™! lyi g ith your magnific desire.” ‘Im 
? , pediment !° echoed Sir James, somewhat startled, 


‘why all preliminaries are concluded.’-—‘ Undoubt- 


| edly,’ rejoined the other ; ‘ but to tell your grandeur 
i the truth, I have been so excessively hard pressed for 


| ready cash within the last week, that, after disposing 
| of all my retinue, I was compelled last night to sell 
s0 
Next follows what will be “ bran-new” to 
most readers :—an account of the civic life of 
| Constantinople, in its ‘‘ Markets, Corporations, 
and Guilds,” shading into a notice of the ‘ Relics 
of the Prophet,”’ with a mention of the “ Public 
; Festivals,” and followed by an elaborate enu- 
_meration of ‘‘Wakoof, Imperial Mosques, and 
| Church Property.” The first volume closes 
| with a chapter compounded of odds and ends, 
| comprising such heterogeneous articlesas “Coffee 
. Mart; Greengrocers; Gardens and Horticul- 





” . co prone’ . . —_ 
ture ;” having, by way of tail-piece, a story of 
an Arnoot gardener, named Georgio Niketas, 
for whom a snake, in remembrance of certain 
jars of milk, conceived a passionate attachment, 
This we beg to recommend to Mr. Jesse, and al] 
other natural historians whom it may concer, 

On opening Mr. White’s second volume, we 
will take occasion to notice, that every chapter 
is illustrated with vignettes of good quality, We 
are now among the articles of household cop. 
sumption, listening to Mr. White's lore aboy 
** Confectioners, Water-carriers, Aqueducts,” 
“Dealers in Crockery and Glass,” “ Drapers,” 
“c » 0 4s } : 

Dress and Jewellery,” (including sundry pages 
on Exchange and Currency,) “ Perfumers, Shoe- 
makers and Embroiderers,” “ Carpet Dealers 
Turners and Pipe Dealers.”’ It is curious how 
a collection of exact information such as the 
work under notice, tends to enlarge the ideas, 
Which of us, for instance, has not been apt to 
regard the Turk, in imagination, as solemnly 
enjoying his pipe, ‘* without fear or favour”? Ih 
the following anecdote, the zest of a forbidden 
pleasure is added to his enjoyment :— 

“The risk of fire arising from several hundred 
thousand lighted pipes or pieces of charcoal and 
tinder, burning in every direction throughout a wood- 
built city, is sufficient to justify the attempts made 
by divers sultans to abolish smoking. But no sove. 
reign waged war upon pipes and their attendant coffee 
more inveterately than Murad IV. He hunted down 
smokers, coflee-drinkers, and opium-eaters, with re- 
lentless severity. If delinquents, high or low, were 
caught in the act of smoking, their heads inevitably 
paid forfeit. Murad often went forth tebdil (dis 
guised), on purpose to watch if the police did its 
duty, or to see if he could fall in with individuals, 
bold enough to infringe his edicts. On one of these 
occasions he is said to have met with an adventure, 
calculated to diminish his passion for these experi- 
ments. Having disguised himself as a simple citizen, 
he passed over to Scutari in a common kayik, and 
prowled around the caravansarics, where strangers 
arrive from the interior, Not having discovered a 
single defaulter, he took his place, to return, in one 
of the large passage-boats, by the side of a sipahy, 
who had come from Kutaya to claim arrears of pay. 
In the course of the passage the trooper produced a 
short pipe, lit it, and commenced smoking. Upon 
seeing this, Murad could scarcely contain his anger; 
but, as the man was in his power, he resolved to 
amuse himself at his expense, so he leaned aside, 
and said to him in a whisper, ‘ By the Prophet's head, 
yoldash (comrade) you must be a bold man! Have 
you not heard of the Sultan’s edicts? Look we are 
within sight of the palace. Take care of your head! 


|‘ Ifthe Sultan neglects to pay his soldiers, or to fur- 


nish them with more substantial food, they must needs 
sustain themselves by other means,’ replied the sipa- 
hy; the Prophet has said that starvation by other 
hands is homicide; by one’s own suicide, which is 
worse than homicide. My tobacco is good—it is 
raya tribute. Bismillah! it is at your service.’ 
Upon this, Murad, pretending to look around, as if 
in fear of being detected, drew his pelisse over his 
face, took the pipe, and smoked away lustily ; then, 
returning the forbidden luxury to the soldier, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Kardash! (brother) you seem to be a 
most liberal man! It is a pity you are not more dis- 
creet. To speak truth, however, I also am fond of 
my pipe, and laugh at the Padishah’s beard in pri- 
vate. But heads are heads after all, and do not 
sprout like young figs. So take my advice, and be 
cautious when you reach the city.’ ‘Man can die 
but once, and each has his appointed day,’ retorted 
the sipahy. ‘I may as well die, my mouth filled 
with smoke, as with an empty stomach, It is well 
for him who wants neither bread nor salt to deprive 
others of this substitute for food; but the day will 
come, when, Inshallah, he will broil for it.’ ‘ Allah, 
Allah! this is a most incorrigible rebel and blas- 
phemer. He shall be impaled with his own pipe 
stick!’ ejaculated the Sultan aside ; then, he added, 
in a half-whisper, ‘ Speak lower—speak lower, Effet- 
dimiz (our Lord) has long ears.’ * And so have all 
the asses in Stambol,’ retorted the sturdy trooper; 
‘but his braying may not keep him from follow} 
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the road taken by Sultan Osman.’ The boat now 
touched the shore, and it was nearly dark. The 
0 hy jumped on land, closely followed by Murad, 
- A am they had advanced a few paces, stopped 
bo soldier, saying, * Your looks please me, and your 
language proves you to be a braveman. You area 
stranger. I will find you lodging. Come; I and 
my friends care not the husk of an almond for the 
Sultan; we will enjoy our pipes.’ The trooper looked 
round for a moment, and, seeing no one near, an- 
swered thus—* Hark ye, friend! I do not like your 
looks. I have heard of this Sultan’s pranks. He 
shoots men with arrows as others shoot dogs. There 
is honey in your speech, but gall in your eye. You 
are either a spy, or the Sultan himself. If the first, 
you merit a rope; if the other, worse than a rope. 
None but rascals would lure starving men to death. 
But whether spy or Padishah, you shall have your 
deserts.’ Whereupon he took forth his short mace, 
and administered a most severe cudgelling to the 
despot. Then, bounding away with the speed of a ga- 
zelle, he disappeared among the narrow streets, leav- 
ing Murad foaming with rage, and with half-broken 
bones. Having rejoined his attendants, who were 
waiting at an appointed spot, the Sultan concealed 
his adventure and retired, bruised and infuriated, to 
the Seraglio. ‘here he forthwith issued orders for 
beheading the chief of the police of Tophana, and 
for bastinading all his tchaoosh for not being upon 
the watch. Next morning he sent for the vizir, and, 
without disclosing what had happened, commanded 
him to issue a proclamation, offering ten purses 
of gold and free pardon to a sipahy, who, on 
the previous night, had beaten a citizen near the 
landing-place of Tophana, provided that he would 
present himself forthwith to the Bostanjy Bashy. 
But the sipahy, recollecting that heads did not sprout 
like green figs, never made his appearance, and 
Murad thenceforth took care not to stir out, unless 
closely followed by his bash tebdil and other dis- 
guised and confidential guards.” 

The above reads almost like a lost leaf from 
the adventures of Haroun el Raschid. 

“ Booksellers, Libraries, Stationers, News- 
papers,” form the subject of Chapter the Fifth, 
— Education” and ‘*Arms” being jostled into 
an odd companionship. ‘ Fines, Slaves, and 
Slavery Laws” end Volume the Second, and (what 
is more interesting) bring us to the threshold of 
that domain which Mr. Milnes has sung so allur- 
ingly, and the Quarterly Review criticized with 
so pleasant yet gentlemanly a raillery,—* The 
Hareem.”” Volume the Third introduces us into 
these mysterious precincts, as alsointo the haunts 
of those ministering to the much-canvassed 
domestic life, so closely veiled behind 

The lattice closely laced 

With filagree of choice design,— 
such as “ Porcelain Dealers,” “ Inlayers,”’ “ Wax 
Chandlers,” &c. ‘To proceed: much is said, 
moreover, in explanation of the manner in which 
those banquets of the East, making so ap- 
—s a figure in the ‘ Thousand and One 
Nights,’ are, practically, “gotup.”” Mr. White 
furnishes sundry hints to any one disposed to 
play the part of a Constantinopolitan Mrs. Run- 
dell. Here, for instance, is a receipt for Khoshab, 
which may pacify some thirsty souls who are 
disposed to rail against Green Turban the High 
and Mighty, for setting his prophetic face against 

wine and spirits :— 

“*Take refined sugar, pour upon it a sufficient 
quantity of rose-water, boil it, cast off the scum, 
and let it repose. When cool, add plain spring 
water, and place in it the required preserved fruit. 
Boil slowly, throw off impurities, strain the liquid 
through a fine sieve, pour it into a china bowl, add 
the fruit that has remained in the sieve, cool or ice 
it,and drink with sandal wood, aloes, or pear wood 
Spoons, A drop of musk, sandal, rose, ambergris, or 
aloes wood oil, may be added, to give a high flavour.’ 
The ladies of the imperial family are said by the 
miskjees to countenance the latter—a somewhat new 
invention.” 

So large a variety of topics is included in this 
third volume, that further enumeration would 


render our article too like an index. What has 


been done will sufficiently explain to the reader 
the nature of Mr. White’s book—as, also, our 
sense of its value. 





The History of the Nonjurors. By T. Lathbury, 
M.A. Pickering. : 
So little interest attaches to the history of the 
English Nonjurors that we should have dismissed 
this volume with a very brief notice, had we not 
felt it our duty to point out some misrepresenta- 
tions in which the author has indulged. Thus 
he charges the English Dissenters with support- 
ing James II., in his attack on the religion and 


the liberties of the people of England. The 
evidence adduced in support of this charge is, 


that they presented addresses of thanks to the 
king when he published his ‘ Declaration for 
Liberty of Conscience,’ which relieved the 
severity of the penal enactments against all dis- 
sidents from the Established Church, whether 
Catholics or Protestants. We know that men 
of the Lathbury school have long been accus- 
tomed to regard penal laws and civil disquali- 
fications as part and parcel of their religion ; 
but we were not prepared to hear that persecu- 
tion is a necessary element of freedom. The 
legality of the power of dispensing with penal 
statutes assumed by James, is fairly open to 
question; but that men should be blamed for 
accepting a deliverance from a vexatious system 
of annoyance and persecution, because that 
system had been embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, is as absurd as to assail a man who had 
been unjustly condemned for accepting a par- 
don. ‘The Dissenters are further reproached 
with “making common cause with Popery.” 
Now these words convey no crimination unless 
it be shown that “the common cause” was in 
itself culpable. Mr. Lathbury makes “common 
cause” with Popery when he advocates Episco- 
pacy against Presbytery; and even when he 
contends for Christianity against infidelity; and 


author well ; his sprightly manner of narration, 
his sportings with Philosophy and Politics, in 
which (though like Horace Walpole, he is lavish 
of disclaimers, ) he obviously piques himself upon 
being more profoundly philosophical and political 
than most of the heavy detachments of either 
science,—his personal coxcombries, his German- 
isms, have all become matter of acquaintance 
and history. Moreover, ‘ Semilasso” has had 
his imitators, by whose awkward and vapid at- 
tempts, ‘ the favour” of their original may be 
in partconceived. We shall, therefore, content 
ourselves with one solitary extract, touching 
neither Egypt nor Mehemet Ali, but forming a 
chapter from the moving history of events 
‘which might have happened.”  Itis a passage 
from the last days of Napoleon, before the Em- 
peror became the captive of England, told to 
Prince Puckler Muskau by General Besson, or, 
to adopt his Egyptian style and title, Besson Bey. 
The narrative, though somewhat of the longest, 
will not bear dividing or much condensation :— 


“The Emperor,” says Besson, “arrived at Roche- 
fort early in the morning of the 3rd July. I was at 





| 


} 
} 





the Protestant dissenters have just us little reason 
to be ashamed of community of cause when they 
seek to establish religious liberty. 

It is not necessary further to vindicate the 
Dissenters from Mr. Lathbury’s censure ; it is | 
of more importance to rescue the Nonjurors | 
from his praise. In more than one passage he 
hints that the refusal of the nonjuring prelates | 
to swear allegiance to William and Mary was | 
in a great degree owing to the toleration granted | 
to Protestant Dissenters; and it is added, too, | 
that William gave the Roman Catholics ‘a con- 
nivance equal to a toleration.”” There is no 
doubt that the nonjuring prelates were as fondly | 
attached to the penalties against non-conformity 
as Mr. Lathbury himself, and that the relaxation 
of the laws against Dissent did not tend to 
reconcile them to the Revolution; but their 
refusal to take the oaths to William and Mary | 
arose solely from their belief in the divine right | 
of James II. Mr. Lathbury’s views of the 
character of the persons engaged in securing a 
Protestant succession, are sadly distorted by | 
party prejudice ; but the work is not of sufficient 
consequence to render it worth any further ex- 
amination. 











Egypt under Mehemet Ali. By Prince Puckler 
Muskau. Translated by H. E. Lloyd, Esq. 
2 vols. Colburn. 

Egypt and Mehemet Ali. By Prince Puckler 
Muskau. 3 vols. Newby. 

In the years 1837 and 1839 [see 4th. Nos. 514, 

515, 527, 529, 621, 622, 623, 625], we were 

able, by translating his letters as they appeared 

in the Allgemeine Zeitung, to exhibit ‘‘ Semilasso 

in Egypt.” Any extended review of this book 

would therefore be but subjecting our readers to 








the tedium of atwice-told tale. They know the 


that time a Lieutenant, attached to the general staff 
of the Marine. As I easily perceived that the com- 
mander of the two frigates, which the provisional 
government had placedat the disposal of the Emperor, 
manifested very little inclination to compromise him- 
self, in order to perform a sacred duty—that is, to 
risk every thing, even his life,to save his Majesty 
from his enemies, I quickly conceived the plan of 
taking his place, and of making an offer to the 
Emperor to convey him to the United States, on 
board one of the vessels belonging to my father-in-law, 
which had been consigned to me at the beginning of 
theyear 1815. * * accordingly waited, without delay, 
on Marshal Bertrand, to whom I had the honour of 
being previously known,and communicated my plan 
to him. The very same evening I was presented to 
the Emperor, who acceded to my project, after hav- 
ing made some unimportant modifications. * * My 
hastily prepared project consisted of the following par- 
ticulars:—The Magdalena yacht, under Danish 
colours, (which was built at Kiel, 1812, to act against 
the English cruisers in the Baltic.) was to take on 
board a cargo of brandy, consigned to America. It 
wis to be furnished with two charter-parties, one for 
Kiel, the other for New York. Five empty casks, 
lined with mattresses, were placed in the hold, between 
two rows of hogsheads of brandy, to conceal five per- 
sons in case the vessel should be searched. In the 
cabin, below the English fire-place, there was a trap- 
door which communicated with the above place in 
the hold, which was furnished with sufficient provi- 
sions for five days. Fresh air was conveyed to the 
casks, by very carefully concealed pipes, which issued 
under the beds in the cabin. Thus fitted out, the 
ship was to proceed to the island of Aix, and there 
cast anchor among the small vessels which were wait- 
ing at that port to put to sea. There the necessary 


| effects for the passengers were to be put on board, 


twenty-four hours previous to their own embarkation, 
and when everything was arranged, the yacht was to 
sail, and proceed from the Perthuis Breton, between 
the continent and the island, and then to go to the 
island of Noirmoutier, and thence to Ushant, whence 
she was to sail for the high seas. By taking this 
direction it was almost impossible not to succeed, for 


| the English were at that time off the Gironde and 


the entrance of the Verthuis d’Antioche, that is to 
say, precisely on the opposite side. ‘This was, in fact, 


| proved in the sequel ; for the Magdalena really took 


that course with perfect safety, only one day before 
the unhappy embarkation of the Emperor on board 
the Bellerophon, and did not meet with a single 
enemy’s cruiser on her whole voyage. As soon as the 
plan, so arranged, had been finally accepted, Marshal 
Bertrand gave orders to Count Las Cases to hasten 
everything that was still necessary for its execution. 
Messrs. Roy, Bré, and Co., of Rochefort, were 
appointed to load the vessel, and to furnish the 


| necessary papers. I took everything else upon myself; 


and the better to avoid exciting suspicion, I disguised 
myself as the captain of a merchantman from the 
North (capitaine du Nord.) The success was com- 
plete; for General Becher did not discover that I 
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elonged to the French navy, till Napoleon went on 
board the Bellerophon, and it was on this occasion 
that he said to me, ‘I am sorry, Captain, that you 
have so seriously compromised yourself by your zeal ; 
your plan, I must confess, deserved a better fate.’ 
So much activity was manifested in the preparations, 
that I left Rochefort early on the 6th of July, for 
Marennes, in order to receive the brandy necessary 
for the cargo of the Magdalena. On the 10th I pro- 
ceeded to the island of Aix, where I learnt that the 
Emperor was on board the Saale, and that he was 
wholly abandoned by Captain Philibert, the com- 
mander of that frigate; who declared to him, that 
the presence of an English ship off the entrance of 
the Perthuis d’Antioche, was an insuperable obstacle 
to his Majesty’s departure, as he, Captain Philibert, 
had the strictest orders not to expose himself and his 
crew to the danger of an uncertain encounter, in order 
to secure the personal safety of the Emperor. Captain 
Cornée, commander of the Medusa frigate, behaved 
in a very different manner. That brave officer 
offered to the Emperor to take him on board his 
vessel, and either to secure his safe retreat, or to die 
with him ; adding, that he might indeed be sunk, 


render. This generous offer had no better fate than 
mine, as will be seen in the sequel; and the only 
motive which deterred the Emperor was, his repug- 
nance to expose those who followed him to such an 
uncertain fate. Napoleon hereupon left the Saale 
frigate at nine o’clock, P. mM. 

“I was summoned the same evening to the 
Emperor, who received me with great kindness and 
desired me immediately to embark his effects and 
those of his suite. I accordingly commenced at ten 
o'clock, and at midnight all was ready, so that 
nothing remained to be done except taking the 
passengers on board. I must here mention a circum- 
stance which had nearly cost me my life. Every 
point in the island was well guarded, and particularly 
that part opposite to which the Magdalena lay at 
anchor. I had selected a spot for our embarkation, 
which was about fifty paces distant from a marine 
post ; and in order to prevent any mistake, I had 
requested Count Bertrand to give notice to the com- 


mander of the post to pay no attention to the noise 
which he might hear between ten and twelve o'clock 


that night. Being convinced that we might now 
commence our operations without being disturbed, 
we all proceeded to work; but we had scarcely 
embarked a small part of the luggage, when a fire of 
musketry was directed at us, which unfortunately 
took effect, broke the arm of one of my Danes who 
was standing next me, and riddled our boat like a 
sieve. I instantly leaped on shore, at the risk of 
being shot, and hastened to the post, where I soon 
set matters to rights. Nobody there had received any 
notice; but the brave soldiers, who heard us speak 
German, mistook it for English, and fired at us 
accordingly. A little before midnight T repaired to 


the Emperor, and informed him that all was ready | 


and the wind favourable. His Majesty replied that 
it was impossible to depart that night, because he 
expected King Joseph. ‘* Go down,’ he added, ‘and 
take some supper with Bertrand, he will communicate 
to you a new project; give him your opinion of it, 
and then come back to me.” The Emperor mani- 
fested great composure, yet he seemed to be thought- 
ful, and I mention this circumstance only to contra- 
dict the publications of the day, which universally 
affirm that Napoleon was asleep almost the whole 
time that he was at Rochefort, and was so cast down 
by his situation, that he was unable to determine on 
the adoption of any plan. On the contrary, I did 
not find him in the least cast down, or agitated; he 
frequently, as usual, had recourse to his snuff-box, 
and at the same time listened very attentively to all 
that was said to him ; but he appeared to me to look 
with too much indifference on the tragical complexity 
of his situation. ‘How unfortunate, sire, said I, 
‘that you cannot depart to-day. The Rade des 
Basques is free from enemies; the Perthuis des 
Bretons is open: who knows if they will be so to- 
morrow ? These words were unhappily prophetic. 
Even on the 12th, the English knew nothing of the 
Emperor’s arrival at Rochefort, which was first made 
known to them by the visit of the Duke de Savary 
and Count Las Cases on board the Bellerophon ; 
this will indisputably prove that they had remained, 





| brave young men who had made this offer, I told the 
but that he pledged his word of honour never to sur- | 


| They must be sent, one through the straits of Mon- 





up to that moment, at the entrance of the Gironde 
and of the Perthuis d*Antioche, in order to prevent 
every attempt to escape, which might be made by the 
frigates at anchor in the road off the isle of Aix. On 
the same evening, however, that the above-mentioned 
noblemen communicated the Emperor’s arrival, the 
Bellerophon moved to anchor in the Rade des Basques, 
which was unquestionably the proper position for 
simultaneously guarding both entrances. 

“T left the Emperor and went down into the cabin 
to Count Bertrand, who told me that some young 
officers, at whose head was one Gentil, a lieutenant 
in the navy, had come to propose to the Emperor to 
embark him on board a sloop (chaloupe pontée) from 
Rochelle,and to convey him in itto the entrance of the 
Riviere de Bordeaux, passing the Straits of Monmous- 
son, where an American vessel was at anchor,in which 
the Emperor could obtain a passage to America, or of 
which he might take possession, in the event of a 
refusal. There were in fact several American vessels 
off Royant, which General L’Allemand visited, and 
the captains of which had offered their services to 
his Majesty. As I was well acquainted with the 


marshal that I was convinced Heaven itself pointed 
out to his Majesty a safe means of escape, but that 
it must be immediately taken advantage of, since 
every circumstance appeared to combine to ensure 
its success, * What do you mean by this 2’ inquired 
the marshal in astonishment. ‘I will explain myself,’ 
replied I. * The two sloops off Rochelle are excellent 
sailers, better, undoubtedly,than the English cruisers. 





mousson, the other through the Perthuis d’Antioche, 
and persons and effects belonging to the Emperor 
must be embarked on board both the vessels ; but so 
that the crews themselves may not be aware who is on 
board the other sloop. Nothing more, I said, would 
then be necessary, except giving private orders to the 
commanders of the two light vessels, separately, to | 
put themselves in the way of the English cruisers, 

to suffer themselves to be chased by them, and to draw 

them away as far as possible; and that a report should 

be secretly spread at Rochefort that Napoleon had 

embarked on board one of these sloops, so that the 

crew of each sloop might themselves believe that the | 
Emperor was on board the other. As soon as this 

plan was matured and had been properly spread | 
abroad, the sloops might sail the next evening, while | 
the Emperor would accompany me on the following 

morning, when he would have two more chances of | 
happily effecting his escape. * * The marshal seemed | 
to be of the same opinion as myself; and as he was | 
anxious to acquaint the Emperor with the proposition 
without delay, he requested me to accompany him. 
We found Napoleon resting his elbow on a beautiful 
vermilion seat, which had been presented to him by 
his consort Maria Louisa, and which, as his Majesty 
wished to retain it till the last moment, was almost 
the only article of furniture which was not yet em- 
barked. The Emperor raised his head, and said with 
an expression of good humour, ‘ Eh bien, Bertrand, 
que vous a dit le Capitaine Besson?’ After Bertrand 
had made him acquainted with all that I had said, the 
Emperor manifested his entire approbation of my 
plan,and immediately ordered the remaining effects 
of his suite, and a number of provisions, to be put 
on board these sloops, and desired that a report should 
be circulated that it was his intention to embark on 
board one of these, and then to despatch both of 
them shortly before his own departure. He added, 
* Je suis a présent décidé a partir avee vous, capitaine, 
dans la nuit du 13 ou 14.’ I foresaw, with the 
deepest regret, that this fresh delay would render all 
our efforts abortive, and I even ventured to express 
my apprehensions, but without effect. On the 11th 
and 12th, the sloops were further fitted out, and early 
on the 13th, they set sail, with full instructions, as 
had been agreed upon. This they effected without 
impediment, although the Bellerophon, in conse- 
quence of the visit of the Duke de Savary and 
Count Las Cases, had already taken up her new posi- 
tion in the Rade des Basques, on the evening of the 
12th. At break of day, on the 13th, M. Marchand 
came on board, and entrusted to me a leathgrn belt, 
filled with gold coin, to meet the Emperor’s expenses, 
and, at the same time, he gave me an order from his 
Majesty to repair to him forthwith. It appeared to 


| I had no power of utterance. 





me, that the little gold which the Emperor intended to 


take with him, had been divided, and that Mu 
Marchand had consigned a small portion to the 
care of every individual who was to embark with hig 
Majesty. 

“At seven o'clock I repaired to the Em 
whom I found ready dressed, and pacing up and dow, 
in his room; * dh vous voila!” he exclaimed, as | 
entered, ‘ Les chaloupes sont parties ce soir done, : ei 
le sort en est jeté.’ He then inquired whether J pad 
certain that I was acquainted with the whole 
while he, at the same time, pointed with his finger to 
the island of Aix, &c., in the chart of Poitou, which 
lay upon the table. As I was about to reply ¥, 
Marchand entered, and whispered to the Emperor 
upon which I was suddenly dismissed. On retiring 
I met a person whom I had never seen here before 
and who, I afterwards learnt, was King Joseph. The 
whole day was passed in making every arrangement 
for our voyage as perfect as possible; and when 
evening set in, I was informed, that the gentleman 
whom the Emperor had lately sent to the Bellerophon 
had just returned. I have not the slightest doubt, 
that it was only on this day, that certain persons, 
belonging to the suite of Napoleon, under the 
apprehension that they might be taken prisoners with 
him, on board my yacht, had definitely influenced 
him to enter into serious negotiations with Captain 
Maitland, whose answer had just arrived, but of which, 
at that time, I had not the slightest suspicion, (jg 
the contrary, when his Majesty again summoned me, 
as soon as it was dark, I experienced the greatest 
delight, in the anticipation that my wishes were 
approaching their goal. On entering, I found General 
Savary, Count Las Cases, Count Montholon, and 
another person who was a stranger to me, in the 
saloon, ‘Captain,’ said the Emperor, addressing me, 
‘you must immediately return to your yacht, and 


| cause my effects to be disembarked. I sincerely thank 


you for all your good intentions towards me. Had 
the object been the deliverance of an oppressed people, 
as was my intention on quitting the island of Elba, 
I should not have lost a moment in confiding myself 
to your care; but as the sole question now hinges 
upon my personal welfare, I will not expose those 
who have remained faithful to me and to my interests, 
to any dangers, which, to say the least, are useless. | 
have resolved to go to England—and to-morrow I 
shall embark on board the Bellerophon.’ Had I 
been struck to the ground by a flash of lightning from 
a serene sky, I could not have experienced a more 
fearful sensation than that which was produced by 
these last words. I felt the blood forsake my cheeks, 
the tears gushed from my eyes, and for some moments 
It was as clear to 
me as the light of heaven that the Emperor was 


| fearfully mistaken in his chivalrous ideas of the 


magnanimity of the British government, and a thou- 
sand anxious forebodings filled my breast. * * God 
knows what I might still have added in my despair, 
had not General Savary, who was in a corner of the 
saloon, interrupted me with his sonorous voice, and 
harshly imposed silence. ‘Captain,’ he exclaimed, 
‘you take too much upon yourself! Do not entirely 
forget in whose presence you are!’ * Oh, laissex-le 
parler, said the Emperor, with a sorrowful look. 
which went to my very heart ; but I soon perceived, 
when I had in some measure recovered myself, how 
useless any further attempt would be. ‘ Pardon, 
Sire,’ I continued, ‘if I have said too much; but I 
am as completely stunned by your decision, as if I had 
been struck by a thunderbolt.” * * ‘Go, Captain, 
said the Emperor, mildly, * and make yourself easy. 
When you have finished your business, come again 
to me.’ I did as I was commanded, though in the 
most desponding spirit, and at nine o’clock in the 
evening of the 14th of July all was completed, 
which I immediately returned to inform the Emperor. 
I found him alone with M. Marchand, who might well 
be called Fidelity personified, and whose obligingnes 
to me never varied. * * As soon as the Emperor 
saw me enter, he came up to me, and said—* Captain, 
Iagain thank you: as soonas you have settled every- 
thing here, come and join me in England. i 
undoubtedly when I am there,’ he added, with a smile, 
‘still have need of a man of your character.’ * Ah! 
Sire, I replied, much affected, ‘why dare I not 
cherish the slightest hope, that a day will ever come, 
when I may be summoned to obey so flattering 4 
command.’ Unable any longer to suppress my 
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se bout hastily to retire, when the Emperor 
ings on to wd and sent Marchand out to 
pres Marshal Bertrand; he then selected from 
among some arms for his private use, which stood in 
acorner of the room, a valuable double-barrelled gun, 
which he had long used in the chase, and, presenting 
it to me, said, with much emotion, ‘ Je n’ai plus rien 
dansce moment a vous offrir, mon ami, que cette arme. 
Veuillex Uaccepter comme un souvenir de moi. This 
resent, which is so invaluably dear to me, and the 
inexpressibly benign manner in which it was made, 
induced me, as I was alone with the Emperor, to 
make, almost involuntarily, a last attempt. I threw 
myself at his feet, and conjured him with tears, by 
everything which the most melancholy conviction 
ed to me, not to give himself up to the English ; 
for that, as yet, nothing was lost ; and I promised to 
have all his things again on board within two hours, 
when he might immediately follow,and we might 
set sail without delay. Nothing was wanting but 
his decision—his command. Alas! all was in vain. 
‘Well, sire,” I exclaimed, rising ; but the marshal, 
who had entered meantime, interrupted me: ‘ Cap- 
tain, cease your useless endeavours,’ he exclaimed, 
impatiently; ‘ your zeal is laudable, your conduct is 
noble, but his Majesty cannot now draw back.’ It 
was, perhaps, so; and I suppressed the words which 
were still upon my lips. I said: * Nothing now 
remains for me, but to take leave of your Majesty ; 
and to depart in the same yacht, sire, which was in- 
tended for your Majesty. I shall follow the precise 
route which you have approved; and time, I fear, 
will too soon show your Majesty which of the two 
projects was the safest.’ Struck to the heart, I 
retired and went on board my ship. It was ten 
o'clock at night; I immediately had the anchor 
weighed, and sailed with a brisk east wind. I was 
not in any way molested, and at daybreak reached 
the entrance of the Perthuis Breton, where I mixed 
with the coasting vessels. It is necessary to observe, 
that the Emperor did not embark in the Epervia till 
five o’clock in the morning of the 15th, and arrived 
on board the Bellerophon at nine o'clock, a.m. I had 
therefore long before continued my voyage unobserved 
incompany with the coasting vessels, and it was not 
till I found myself off the Sables d’Olonnes, that I 
took leave of my captain, to sail to Ushant and Kiel, 
through the English Channel, where he arrived 
safely twenty days afterwards, without having been 
visited by a single English cruiser, or, as I observed 
before, being in anywise molested. I then returned 
with one of the coasting vessels to Rochefort, where 
I waited onthe Marine Prefect to receive his orders. 
He told me, that, at the desire of the Emperor, he 
had kept back till the last moment two chests of 
plate, which he was to deliver to Madame Besson, 
in case the emperor had sailed with me. As his 
Majesty, however, had taken an opposite step, he had 
deemed it his duty to send these chests, with some 
others which his Majesty had intrusted to him, on 
board the Bellerophon. In fact the sale of these 
very chests of plate served to supply the Emperor's 
most urgent wants, at St. Helena; but I myself was 
very far from having any notion that his Majesty 
would have carried his attention so far, as to think of 
the fate of my wife, in case my project had been car- 
tied into execution. * * Since that mournful period 
Ihave been a wanderer in foreign lands: nor have I 
ventured to approach the coast of France, except in 
the year 1826, when his Highness the Viceroy of 
Egypt sent me to Marseilles, to arm the ships of war 
which General Livron had caused to be built there 
for his Highness. My connexion with Egypt takes 
its date from that time.” 


The above is an interesting addition to our 
Collectanea about Napoleon. 





General Report of the Royal Hospital of Bethlem for 
the Year ending the 31st of December, 1844. 
Printed for the use of the Governors. 

Tuis being the first detailed Statistical Report 

emanating from the committee appointed by the 

Governors, we shall lay before our readers a brief 


analysis of its most important features. It is neces- 
‘aty to premise that from the peculiar character of 
cases received into this hospital, it is deemed inex- 
Pedient, rather than impracticable, to adopt the 
Panciple of dispensing wholly with restraint under 





all circumstances; yet every opportunity is taken of | the establishment is executed by the lunatics, thus 


confining it within the narrowest limits. 
restraint has been reduced to one-tenth of what it 


Personal | combining economy with the most important reme- 
| dial agents, so useful in alleviating the maladies of 


was six years ago; and to one-half during the past the inmates. In confirmation of this may be men- 


year of what it was in 1843. Thus, although coer- 
cion is not entirely dispensed with, it will be seen 
that the number of patients under restraint is so 
small that this great public hospital may be regarded 
as one where the experiment of freedom, first intro- 
duced in this country on a large scale at Hanwell a 
few years ago, is given a fair trial. 

The number of curable patients admitted during 
1844 was, 118 males and 168 females, making a 
total of 286, and exceeding hy 2 the number ad- 
mitted in 1843. The number discharged cured was 
128, consisting of 58 males and 70 females. In 1843 
the deaths amounted to 25, in 1844 to 28, the latter 
however include 1 suicide, and 1 death from small- 
pox. The comparative smallness of the number 
cured in 1844 appears to be satisfactorily accounted 
for by the fact that the number of curable females 
admitted during the last four months of 1844 ex- 
ceeded those admitted during the same months in 
1843 by nearly 50 per cent., and thus the cures 
which may be fairly anticipated in many of these 
cases will range in the lists of next year. The luna- 
tics which entered the hospital in 1844 were more 
severely afflicted than those received in 1843, and 
the disease of longer standing, so that taking these 
circumstances into consideration, the returns afford 
evidence of the salutary effects produced by soothing 
treatment. 

The Report adverts to the amount of suffering 
which lunatics generally undergo from those with 
whom they happen to reside previous to being taken 
to an asylum, from erroneous notions of the necessity 
of personal coercion. Instances are constantly oc- 
curring of patients being brought for admission “ in 
tight strait waistcoats, and some bound with cords 
in so severe a manner that their wrists, arms, and legs 
were bruised and excoriated, hut who, having been 
immediately released on admission to the hospital, 
ultimately recovered, without being ever again sub- 
jected to bodily restraint.” One case is so illustra- 
tive of this evil that we cannot resist quoting it :— 

“A male patient was brought for admission in a 
very violent and excited state, having, in addition to 
a strait waistcoat, his arms bound with cords, his 
wrists secured by a belt, and his legs confined with 
strong webbing. In extenuation of such severe 
treatment, his relative who accompanied him assured 
the steward that this treatment was absolutely neces- 
sary, ‘as he was very difficult to manage, and that it 
had even required as many as six men to place him 
under coercion.’ The first thing done on admission 
was to release the patient from all restraint, and 
although, as might be expected. he remained for 
some days in a highly excited state, so as to require 
the constant watching of one, and sometimes two 
attendants, no personal coercion was afterwards used 
during the whole time he remained under treatment. 
In a few days symptoms of an inflammatory affection 
of the chest appeared, from the effects of which, 
combined with great cerebral excitement, he died in 
a fortnight after admission. A post-mortem examina- 
tion of the body proved that the breastbone and one 
rib were fractured; the interior of the chest was also 
found much affected, in consequence of the irritation 
which the broken bones produced on the lining 
membrane, and it can hardly be doubted that these 
severe injuries occurred in the struggle which took 
place when so much restraint was imposed.” 

The following table shows the number and con- 
dition of the patients at the end of 1844:— 

In Hospital. Males. Females. Total. 
Curables .. oo Oa 1 igl 
Incurables .....-. 

Criminals........ 74 § 92 
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The average number of patients under restraint in 
1839 was 3°53 per cent., in 1840, 3°67 per cent., in 
1841, 2°64 per cent., in 1842, 0°81 per cent., in 1843, 
0°81 per cerit., and in 1844, 3-40 per cent., and the 
average daily number of persons employed during 
the past year was 231, consisting of 116 males and 
115 females. The occupation of the patients is of 
so extended and varied a character that all the iron- 
work, painting, plumbing, glazing, carpentering, and 
in fact all the work required for the ordinary use of 





tioned an interesting case of a patient, previously an 
engineering smith, who was in so desponding a state, 
that it was with great difficulty that he could be 
prevailed upon to take any exercise. The steward 
at last induced him to visit the engineer's shop, fixed 
a piece of iron in a vice, placed a file in the patient's 
hand, and, holding his arm, began to use it as if at 
work. The well-known sound and motion roused 
the attention of the patient, and the next day he 
voluntarily began to work, and in a few months im- 
proved so rapidly, that he was discharged cured, and 
reinstated in his former employment. 

Out of the 286 patients admitted during 1844, 
only 84 were natives of the metropolis; 173 were 
from the provinces, 16 from Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland, 2 from Poland, 1 from France, and 1 from 
Jamaica. From the table indicating the business of 
the lunatics previous to admission, we gather that 
amongst the males are 2 artists, 1 chemist, 5 clerks, 
1 clergyman, 2 officers, 3 students, and 2 school- 
masters, and amongst the females are several dress- 
makers, gentlewomen, lodging-house keepers, officers’ 
widows, and the wives and daughters of many 
respectable tradesmen. These are persons with 
peculiar claims on the princely endowment of the 
establishment, and it is gratifying to know that the 
Governors are most desirous to provide this class of 
patients with comforts suitable to their feelings and 
former position. The number of married patients 
admitted during 1844 was 68 males and 82 females, 
and of single 45 males and 68 females; the number 
of widowed was 5 males and 18 females. The chief 
apparent causes of disease amongst the curable 
patients admitted during 1844 were as follows:— 
Moral causes,—poverty, 18 males, 10 females; love, 
14 females; anxiety, 30 males, 26 females; religion, 
11 males, 14 females; fright, 2 males, 5 females. 
Physical causes,—intemperance, 10 males, 7 females; 
epilepsy and nervous affections, 10 males and 22 
females; injury of the head, 4 males, 3 females; and 
hereditary insanity was traced in 9 males and 17 
females. The number of criminal lunatics confined 
on the Ist of January, 1845, amounted to 92, of 
these 2 males were found guilty of crimes against 
the state; 52 males and 10 females of crimes against 
the person; and 19 males and 9 females of crimes 
against property. The majority of these criminal 
lunatics have been in confinement nearly ten years, 
and many for a longer period. This department of 
the hospital is virtually a government prison, the 
duties of the officers being confined to the safe 
custody of the inmates, and the superintendence 
of the internal economy of the department. The 
Secretary of State, upon whose warrant alone 
patients can be either admitted or discharged, is 
furnished with periodical reports of the state of each 
lunatic, and it is worthy of remark that he has 
authorized the erection of workshops, which will be 
carried into effect this year. The annual cost of 
maintaining these lunatics amounts to nearly 3,000/., 
being about 32/. per head. 

We observe that the committee appointed to draw 
up the Report lean strongly in favour of the instruc- 
tion of the patients; and although they do not suggest 
the establishment of a school, they recommend that 
an attempt should be made to instruct some of the 
patients, the best effeets having resulted from schools 
established in the principal Fiench lunatic asylums. 
The amusement of the patients is an object of much 
solicitude to the Governors; a billiard-table, chess, 
and draughts being granted to the male patients, 
and the use of a piano to the female. The opening 
of the new Royal Exchange was considered a proper 
opportunity to be marked by a party, and the day 
which brought so much gratification to multitudes 
elsewhere, did not close without also affording some 
happy hours to many of the inmates of the hospital. 

It may be well here to mention that permission is 
granted to pupils to learn practically the treatment 
of insanity in this hospital. On the 8th of July last 
the court came to a resolution that two pupils be 
selected, one from the Royal Hospital of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and one from the Royal Hospital of St. 
Thomas, to attend the physicians, and be instructed 
by them in the treatment of insanity; the term of 
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attendance to be for six months, at the expiration of 
which time each pupil will be expected to prepare 
an essay on the nature and treatment of insanity. 
Thus there is every reason to hope that a new genera- 
tion of medical officers will be effectively educated, 
and that, to use the words of Dr. Conolly, they will 
establish “the great truth, that the only restraint 
which is universally to be depended upon, is the 
uniformly kind and indulgent treatment of those 
whose malady has reduced them to the feeble and 
wayward condition of childhood.” 





The Goldmakers’ Village of H. Zschokke. Burns. 
Aut Zschokke’s writings have been devoted to good 
social purposes, and the short story before us affords 
a favourable specimen of his style and spirit. We 
wish our contending sects would lay aside their doc- 
trinal disputes, and rival the hero of this story in 
his works of true piety ;—cleaning houses, training 
children, and making something likea human dwell- 
ing-place out of a dirty, disorderly, comfortless 
village, such as we may find many specimens of in 
England as well as in Germany. 

We gave an outline of the story some time since 
[No. 865], when we noticed the original work ; and 
now that a translation is before us, we may fill 
it up. 

After a long absence, Oswald, a true social reformer, 
returns to his native village, and finds it in a miserable 
state ; its inhabitants poor, ignorant, reckless,—en- 
cumbered with debt and bad habits. Ina conversa- 
tion with the miller, the only decent character left 
in the place, he examines the causes of this degen- 
eracy :— 

“ Our clergyman,” said the miller, “is an old man, 
who cares much for his own ease, and performs his 
duties mechanically, as another man would his day’s 
work ; and when he has got through it, gives himself 
no further trouble about anything. What sin really 
is, how it may be avoided, in what the Christian 
virtues consist, how they are to be acquired and 
exercised, that he never teaches. For years together 
he never goes into a poor man’s house, unless actually 
sent for; he can give no good advice, no true conso- 
lation, for he is not sufficiently acquainted with the 
real state of families to be able to labour effectually 
for their improvement in piety and virtue. The 
clergyman preaches from habit—the people go to 
church from habit: and when they return home, 
they resume their usual vice and profligacy from 
habit. And while their hearts remain unimproved, 
so do their outward circumstances: and this applies 
to all, both young and old.” 

As a first experiment, Oswald addresses the people 
who, after church, assemble, according to custom, 
under the old lime-tree. He goes on prosperously 
while he speaks only of the past prosperity of the 
village; but when he denounced its present degra- 
dation and misery, he received a prophet’s reward— 
a shower of stones and a broken head. Despairing 
of bending the old trees suddenly, he commences 
operations upon the saplings, and opens a school. 
After some persecution, being branded as a heretic, 
a new-fangled notion-monger, &c., he succeeds, to a 
considerable extent, in this good endeavour; and the 
villagers begin to wonder at the man who has tamed 
their children. His good circumstances, however, 
and display of comparative wealth, awaken a sus- 
picion that he has been initiated by the gentleman in 
black into the art and mystery of gold-making. 
Some come to have private conversations with him, 
and heg to be initiated into the gold-making craft:— 

“Fora long time Oswald did not know how to 
treat such absurd folly ; but as the numbers increased 
that came to see him, and he could not get rid of 
them by any means, he at last thought of an expe- 
dient, and desired each person separately to come to 
him at twelve o’clock the same night. They began 
to arrive stealthily, one by one, as he had desired 
them, soon after the village clock had struck eleven. 
Oswald conducted every person silently into a dark 
room. There were two-and-thirty heads of families, 
and each man was almost frightened out of his wits, 
whenin the dark he touched one of the others, and 
discovered that there was something alive near him ; 
for no one knew the others were coming. Some 
shuddered and wiped the perspiration from their 
brows, whilst many were so alarmed that they would 
have given the world to run away ; but they feared 





the evil spirit might do them some mischief if they 
attempted it, and they trembled for their lives should 
they offend him. They remained for nearly an hour 
in perfect silence, and overcome with terror, scarcely 
daring to breathe. Suddenly the clock struck twelve; 
with the last stroke the doors were thrown open, and 
an officer walked into the room dressed in full uni- 
form, a feather in his hat, a sword by his side, and a 
star upon his breast; he had two lighted tapers in 
his hands, which he placed upon the table before 
him. 
neighbour, they were thoroughly ashamed of them- 
selves, for they saw plainly that every one had come 
with the same object, And, when they looked again 
at the splendid officer, whom they had taken for 
the evil one in proprid persond, they were astonished 
to see it was Oswald himself. But Oswald was very 
serious, and said, ‘Look at me, unhappy men, and 
learn to know me better. I deal in no forbidden 
arts. I endeavour to serve my God, but it is you 
who have fallen off from Him. You have drunk 
and rioted ; you have cursed and swore; you have 
robbed and cheated ; you have wasted your property, 
and neglected your wives and children: these are the 
works of the devil, and it is you who have had deal- 
ings with him. It is this which makes you poor and 
wretched. Honesty is ever the best policy ; and the 
fear of God brings prosperity. I do not wish to be 
rich, but Iam not poor. If you would be like me, 
you must act as I do.’” 

So saying, he drew out a heavy purse, and scattered 
the bright gold pieces it contained upon the table. 
The peasants stared at this unusual display of riches. 

“Tt is not this gold that gives me happiness,” said 
Oswald, “ but it is the knowledge which enables me 
to earn it, and make a good use of it. You came to 
me to learn the art of making gold. The art I will 
teach you is the best kind of knowledge, and worth 
much more than gold itself. If you once possess it 
you will have riches also, and without esteeming them 
too highly. But you cannot obtain this blessing 
without undergoing a severe trial, and that trial shall 
last seven years and seven weeks! Whoever sustains 
it to the end will have secured his happiness for the 
rest of his life. And I assure.you that at the ex- 
piration of the time, every one of you will be able 


to lay more gold upon his table than you see now | 


upon mine.” 

These instructions, of course, are only rules of 
industry, prudence, and economy, to which Oswald 
exhorts his visitors to subscribe ; and in the carrying 
out of which, he afterwards gives them his hearty 
assistance. His endeavours are aided by the coneur- 
rence of a young clergyman of a practical school ; 


and the sequel tells how the Goldmakers’ Village | 


became, under Oswald’s management, as celebrated 
for industry, order, and social comfort, as it had 
been for idleness, disorder, and misery. We recom- 
mend the example of Oswald to many of our country 
squires and clergymen. They cannot employ them- 
selves in a better way. 
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| THE REVEREND SYDNEY SMITH, “<a 
| Tuedaily papers will have announced to our readers 
| the death of the Rev. Sydney Smith, which took place 
| on Friday the 21st ult., in the 74th year of his 
| In nothing was the deceased more remarkable than 
the absence of all pretension; we may be excused 
therefore for abstaining from all rhetorical flourish or 
poetical phrase, in offering a few words on the life 
and services of such a man—one as nobly simple ag 
he was courageously true. 

The events of Mr. Sydney Smith’s life were not 
many. Following a notice given by a contemporary, 
we may record that he was the son of a gentleman 
of West-country family, resident at Lydiard, near 
Taunton ; that he was born at Woodford, in Essex, 
in the year 1768; and educated at Winchester 
that he was elected to New College, Oxford, in 
1780—that in 1790, he obtained a fellowship there, 
—and in 1796, the degree of Master of Arts. Mr, 
Sydney Smith entered upon his clerical duties at 
Netheravon, near Amesbury, that residence on 
Salisbury Plain so humorously alluded to in the 
recent preface to his collected works—where he 
became tutor to the son of Mr. Hicks Beach, a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, about that time member for 
Cirencester. How his purpose of conducting his 
pupil to the University of Weimar was defeated 
owing to the continental troubles of the time 
and Edinburgh was resorted to as a place of education 
more liberal than Oxford or Cambridge, Mr. Sydney 
Smith has himself pleasantly told us: also how 
during his five years’ residence and service at the 
Episcopal Chapel there he made an intimate friend- 
ship with Lords Brougham and Jeffrey. This union 
| led to the establishment of the Edinburgh Review — 





| which at its commencement Mr. Sydney Smith edited. 
| The world will long look to this as to the opening of 
an important era in English literary history: for then, 
so to say, was founded an empire of criticism—wider 
in its objects, more vigorous in its provisions, more 
perfect in its administrative machinery, than any of 
the dynasty which had flourished in the eighteenth 
| century. On the mistakes made at its outset by 
this new and formidable organ of opinion, it would 
be ungrateful to dwell when we would record, that 
the cause of tolerance without licentiousness, and 
philanthropy without cant, was substantially aided by 
its exertions and the attention they commanded. 
If the good done thereby could be apportioned 
out, a large share would fall to the Rev. Sydney 
Smith_—_perhaps owing to the characteristic, which 
so eminently distinguished him throughout life, that 
even when most severe, he never ceased to be genial. 
Never, probably, indeed, was so large a body of what 
may be called sarcastic criticism put forth, in which 
so small a share of personality or irritability can 
be detected. The very gift which rendered him 
engaging as a man, made him formidable as a writer. 
Mr. Sydney Smith left Edinburgh for London in 
1803, and shortly after married the daughter of Mr. 
Pybus, the banker. He then commenced the career 
of a fashionable preacher—but he was of a metal 
| too true, ever to drivel into “religious lionism.” 
He subsequently lectured, with great success, at the 
British Institution on belles lettres: thenceforth, 
with the exception of a few years passed at his living 
of Frostonin in Yorkshire, with which he was pre 
sented by Lord Erskine, and during which he pub- 
lished * The Letters of Peter Plymley,’ his life was 
essentially that of a literary Londoner of the highest 
class; social rather than scholastic. His pen was 
not idle, it is true—as the upholders of old-estab- 
lished abuses found to their cost; but it became 
presently evident, that a power also existed, in his 
conversation, little less redoubtable. Those who are 
curious in comparing influences, while writing the 
history of English opinion, will hardly overlook the 
fact that while Coleridge, by haranguing ore 
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=” involving great questions in a maze of mighty | one of Tassie’s casts from the Portland } Vase,—a 
words and noble ideas, the Laughing Philosopher, | 


by some happy epigrammatic turn, some epithet 
which reached from the heart of the speaker to 
the heart of the subject,—some appeal to common 
sense or benevolence, concise, clear, and convincing 
_—was helping on our social progress as signally as 
his eompeer was assisting in the generation of thought. 

We have few more events to record, with regard 
to Mr. Sydney Smith, save his presentation to the 
living of Combe Florey, Somersetshire, in 1829, and 
his nomination to a canonship of St. Paul’s in 1831. 
It isa remarkable circumstance, that we should in the 
same paper which records the death of Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, have also to mention that of one who 
pursued the same objects as the former, by means so 
totally distinct, and was as unlike the zealous Baronet 
asa man of kindred opinions and principles could 
well be. What the one enforced by earnest state- 
ment and the cumulation of evidence, the other 
illustrated by satire and pointed with epigram. 
There is less evidence of direct action on the life 
of his generation in the case of Sydney Smith 
than in that of Fowell Buxton, from the fact of 
one being a student, the other a member of par- 
liament—one a man of speculation, the other of 
business. Yet it is very difficult to say what amount 
of influence a writer like the former may have had on 
his age. There is no doubt it was very considerable— 
something, perhaps, between that which he himself 
asserted and that which his political opponents al- 
lowed. His well-known share in the establishment 
and conduct of the Edinburgh Review was itself a 
large contribution to that opinion which is current 
philosophy now, though it involved many heresies in 
the belief of those days: and his celebrated * Letters 
of Peter Plymley’ did much, in their sparkling logic 
and playful force, to invade the prejudices which stood 
like phantoms on the path of concession to the Ca- 
tholics, and some of which were only to be laid by a 
witty exorcist like this. The public will long miss 
the occasional sallies of the brilliant Canon—rarer and 
more rare of late years—yet still, from time to time, 
directed against a towering falsehood, or a rampant 
fraud. 


It is not possible for us here to offer a complete enu- 
meration of Mr. Smith's literary productions: among 
the latest were what may be called his ecclesiastical 
pamphlets, in which (for once in his career a little 
angry) he did battle with Lord John Russell; and his 
more recent protests against railway mismanagements 


and American “ repudiators.” Lively as the sensa- 
tion which each and all of these excited on their 
appearance, it was doubled by the conversational re- 
nown of their author. On this we must dwell for an 
instant, as not only of its kind eminent :—but the last, 
we are inclined to fancy, of a similar line of reputa- 
tions, There will never be any want of talkers to 
amuse society ; but the reign of those who governed 
itafter the fashion of Johnson and Parr, the author of 
the ‘Aids to Reflection,’ and the Canon of St. Paul’s, 
seems to have come to an end. To none of his prede- 
cessors did Mr. Sydney Smith yield in his intolerance 
of pretension, in his power of seizing a point or beard- 
ing a prejudice or demolishing a fallacy. But his 
desire for Truth was greater than his desire for Victory. 
He would never escape from a reason “ with a fool- 
born jest.” He was great enough to bear the sub- 
ject of his wit, when it was most brilliant, being taken 
away from him, by an explanation however awk- 
wardly tendered, or a fact in mitigation were it only 
authentic; and none who ever enjoyed his society 
can have forgotten the amiable readiness he showed 
to accept courteously the smaller coin which his com- 
panions had to offer. It is a rare distinction, but 
one which ought to be written on his monument, that 
While he wasted no gift of those so liberally bestowed 
on him, in ministering to the unworthy pleasures of 
others, or in promoting his own selfish aggrandize- 
ment—as a Wit he was more beloved than feared. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue first Soirée for the season of the President of 
the Royal Society, the Marquis of Northampton, 
Was, as usual, very numerously attended by the Fel- 
lows of the Society, by distinguished scientific and 

y men, and noblemen and gentlemen the per- 
sonal friends of the distinguished host. Amongst the 
many curious and interesting objects on the tables, was 





portrait, in Mosaic, of George the Fourth, from the 
picture by Lawrence,—a table, formed of British 
woods, after having been injected with metal by Mr. 
Payne's patent process,—some beautiful carved work 
by Mr. Rogers,—various models,—specimens of tesse- 
lated pavement—and a fine one of mechanical sculp- 
ture, by Mr. Cheverton. 

Our obituary notice for the present week is heavy 
with a more than ordinary amount of melancholy 
interest. On the 19th inst. died, at his seat in Nor- 
folk, aged 59, Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton—one who 
must not be allowed to pass away from amongst the 
living generations, for whose moral and material ad- 
vancement he laboured with a singleness of purpose 
which his political enemies have never questioned, 
without a word of grateful and reverential regard. For 
nearly twenty years during which Mr. Buxton sat in 
Parliament, as member for Weymouth, he took an 
active and persevering part in all such debates as had 
for their object to ameliorate the sufferings or enlarge 
the immunities of his fellow-men; nor were his 
labours in the cause confined within the walls of St. 
Stephen’s. Questions of prison-discipline amend- 
ment, criminal law, the immorality of state lot- 
teries, the abolition of Suttee in our Indian Empire, 
and of slavery all over the world, found in him an 
earnest, intelligent and unwearying advocate, from 


| gible purposes of Church Architecture. 





the day when, at thirty years of age, he wrote on the | 
first, till that when failing health warned him of his 
coming grave. In mere party politics or the com- 
mon-places of political life, he took no share ;—to the | 
passions of party he was an utter stranger. For 
years, he was considered, in the House of Commons, 
as the successor of Wilberforce, in the leading of 
that body who are known asthe Philanthropists ; and | 
amid the talking birds and singing waters of that 
bewildering region, he passed steadily on to his own 


high purposes, unseduced by its temptations and | 


undiverted by its clamours. When, in 1837, Mr. 
Buxton lost his seat for Weymouth, he retired from 
Parliamentary life; and thenceforth, confined his 
efforts mainly to the furtherance of that great object, 
the destruction of the traffic in slaves, which he had 
so long defended within its walls. 
readers well know, by his pen and by his influence, 


the great promoter of the unfortunate Niger Expedi- | 


tion ; and though many have found in the calamitous 
issue of that affair ground for impeaching his wisdom, 
it has been his good fortune never to have his motives 
impugned. 

We have received the following letter from a 
Cambridge correspondent who has given us his name, 
and is therefore entitled to respectful attention :— 

I was very sorry to see, that, in the ‘ Weekly Gossip’ of 
your last number, the proposed dissolution of the Cambridge 
Camden Society was ascribed in part to the judgment of Sir 
H. J. Fust, in the matter of the stone altar of the Round 
Church, which I assure you had nothing whatever to do 
with the prospects of the Society. I send you a local paper 
which contains an account (from authority) of the last 
meeting, with the address of the President ; from which you 
will see the true cause of this unexpected recommendation 
of its dissolution. You state also, that “ there is no inten- 
tion on the part of the Society, as has been stated, to appeal 
against” Sir Herbert's judgment. 1 beg to say that the Cam- 
den Society has never been in any way committed to this 
question. The Society recommended the restoration of the 
Round Church, and voted a sum of money in aid of the sub- 
scription for that purpose. A Committee was appointed— 
not by the Society—consisting of some who were, and some 
who were not, members of the Camden, to superintend the 
work; and the whole of the restoration was effected from 
the plans of Mr. Salvin, the architect. The Society, of | 
course, felt a great interest in the completion of a work 
which had been undertaken at its suggestion, and carried 
on in a great measure by the zeal with which many of its | 
members exerted themselves to procure subscriptions; but | 
it was in no other way responsible. The altar and credence 
table, which have excited so much interest, were presented 
to the parish by a private individual; and the Society was 
no party to the cause connected with them, either in the 
Consistory Court of Ely or that of the Arches. Iamina 
situation to be able to inform you, however, that although 
not by the Camden Society, an appeal will be prosecuted 
against the late judgment; and that by the party more inti- 
mately concerned, viz. the churchwardens, in behalf of the 
parish, Iam, Sir, &c. 

A Member of the C.C.S. 
and an old Subscriber to the Atheneum. 
The Society, it is here admitted, recommended 
the restoration—that is to say, the restoration ori- 
ginated with the Society :—we may add, that in its 
Journal the public were called on to subscribe, and 
the members solicited like aid in private; the 
Society voted money from its funds towards de- 
fraying the expenses; and its influential members 
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He was, as our | 


were members of the Committee which had charge of 
the restoration. How then can it be said that the 
Society was in no way morally prejudiced by the 
decision on the Altar question, because matters had 
been so managed, that the Committee should have 
all the weight and authority of the Society, while 
the Society was kept clear of legal consequences ? 
We gave the very same reasons for the dissolution of 
the Society as were subsequently assigned by the 
President; and only added, as among them, the judg- 
ment of Sir H. J. Fust: and we are still of opinion that 
that judgment had its weight—greater, perhaps, out of, 
than in, the council. However, the only question of 
interest is this—is it possible to avoid the necessity 
of such an extreme measure as the dissolution of the 
Society ? Such a hope seems to be spreading amongst 
the resident members. One writer, (said to be a dis- 
tinguished member of the University,) amongst the 
numerous correspondents of the local press, suggests 
the middle course of changing the name, as well as 
the constitution, of the Society,—remodelling it after 
the plan of the Oxford one, for the simple and intelli- 
Asa further 
reason, it is urged that unless a new Society be 
formed, the valuable collections of books, drawings, 
models, plans, &c. of the old Society will be dispersed; 
but if a new Society were formed, there is little 
doubt, from the well-known liberality of the council 
and the members of the Society, that they would be 
glad to transfer this collection to the keeping of the 
new Society. 

Things are not altogether right—and we had fore- 
told as much—in the British Archeological Associa- 
There is a split in the self-elected Council. 
Mr. Albert Way has brought a kind of Pride’s 
Purge among them ; and, supported as he is under- 
stood to have been by Mr. Hawkins, of the British 
Museum, Mr. Blore, the architect, Dr. Bromet, 
and othersin whom the public have confidence,—the 
Canterbury Mountebanks, as they are called, have 
been outvoted. Mr. Wright has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Journal, and Mr, Pettigrew and Mr. 
Smith are on the tremble or the move. We are 
heartily glad of this stir in the council ; and may 
now hope for some good results. The Canterbury 
affair was really worse than we described it; and as 
we were likely in September next to havea repetition 
of the same thing at Winchester, it was high time for 
the “ better spirits” of the council to look a-head, and 
see that they did not lend their names a second time 
to the traders associated with them. The two factions 
are at this moment all energy and expectation. The 
minority have summoned a special meeting on the 
5th; and the cropped-down council is preparing a 
counter-statement, and biding its time. Our own 
mind is pretty well made up. The ¢raders must go: 
we said so from the first, and we emphatically repeat 
it. We must have no repetition, at Winchester, 
of the Canterbury cockneyisms of last year. The 
Association must have what it has all along wanted 
—a constitution and laws, The body should consist 
of members who pay a certain annual subscription 
only—not, as now, of a long list of names, whose 
only effect upon the Association is that of adding to 
its printing expenses, ‘The society must be framed 
anew. Let it enter names and receive subscrip- 
tions at once for the current year—frame the funda- 
mental laws of its association—elect a council com- 
posed of men of tried and confirmed reputation, and 
stipulate for a yearly audit and certain yearly retire- 
ments. The Treasurer must be a man of business 
habits, and one who will have the permanent inter- 
ests of the society at heart. The Secretaries must 
be disinterested men, of name and standing, willing 
and able to work—not zealous for the exaltation of 
themselves or their own special pursuits—men who 
can write good English, and speak it correctly when 
it is written. A British Archeological Association, 
thus established, will have the fundamental prin- 
ciples of permanent existence in its structure; the 
study of British Antiquities will become generally 
useful—will awake a fresh feeling for the subject, 
discover facts of consequence and moment, and pre- 
serve from injury and neglect the interesting antiqui- 
ties of our island—memorials such as Camden loved 
—* Remains concerning Britain.” It is probable 
that we shall next week have to report progress. 

On the subject of international copyright, we may 
mention to such of our readersas may have happened 
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to overlook the fact, that Sir Robert Peel, in the 
course of the week, stated, in answer to a question 
from Lord Mahon, that negotiations on this subject 
had been for some time pending with France, Saxony, 
and Belgium,—but had not yet arrived at any satis- 
factory result. Similar arrangements have been sub- 
sequently proposed to Prussia ; but that State having 
objected that the law of copyright in this country was 
defective, the negotiations were suspended for its 
preliminary amendment. Acts have, accordingly, 
been passed by Parliament, with that object ; and 
the negotiations with Prussia are again renewed, and 
likely now to produce a satisfactory arrangement. 

The Augsburg Gazette speaks ofa letter received in 
Cairo, from Mr. D’Abbadie, in which, according to that 
paper, the traveller says that he has discovered the 
source of the White Nile. It appears, however, that Mr. 
D’ Abbadie’s letter adds little to what was known be- 
fore. According to the same Cairo correspondent, 
Mr. D’Abbadie was endeavouring to ascertain whether 
there were in the country of the Dokkis a people of 
dwarfs, with dwarf elephants and horses, as he had 
been assured ;—and failing, to findt hese, had ascer- 
tained, however, the existence of an animal whose 
parents are the cow and the hippopotamus. Whe- 
ther Mr. D’Abbadie’s correspondent has been hoax- 
ing the Augsburg Gazette—or mystifying himself— 
must be left to the inference of our readers. But 
we have ourselves letters from the traveller, dated 
respectively “ Kork, liban (Gojam) May 28th,”°— 
“Gondar, September,”—and “ Miisziwwa’, Nov. Ist,” 
of last year: all just received, in one of which he 
speaks of four specimens of the Dokko nation whom 
he had seen—* all,” he says, “black like negroes, 
but with a fine facial angle like the Mozambique 
natives, and rather small (what we call trapu in 
France), but nothing like pigmies,” adding “ that 
their forms are the most perfect mezzo termine be- 
tween Ethiopians and Negroes” :—and speaks of cer- 
tain other reported monstrosities which lost their 
prodigious character as they came under his personal 
observation—and to which category the asserted pro- 
geny of the cow and the river-horse may probably 
be referred. “ Wonders,” he says, “ cease when 
viewed closely : the men with dogs’ heads, which all 
Ethiopians believe to exist near Kafa, vanished as I 
approached the mysterious spot, the Dokko pigmies 
grew up to the stature of five feet, when the eve 
and not the ear was called to bear witness.”.—We 
shall publish Mr. D’Abbadie’s letters as soon as we 
can find room for them. 

M. Linden has returned to Brussels, from a scien- 
tific mission in South America, after an absence of 
upwards of three years; and M. Emile de Champ- 
courtois has arrived in Paris, fromja scientific mission 
to Asia Minor, intrusted to him by the Royal School 
of Mining,—bringing back, it is said, very valuable 
documents, as the result of his labours. 

M. Mayer, the artist who illustrated the Voyage en 
Islande et au Groenland, is to make a journey, in the 
spring, through Denmark and Sweden; for the pur- 
pose of completing the series of Scandinavian sites 
and monuments, publishing, by order of the King, 
in the ‘ Travels of the Scientific Commission of the 
North.’ 

The following is a gossiping paragraph from a 
letter from Rome of the 28th January—* Three 
competition cartoons are doing here for the June 
Exhibition, by F—, Caunter and Cooke. [The 
first of these names we are unable to decipher—and 
regret it the more as the paragraph goes on to speak 
of him in terms of high commendation.] The first 

is by far the most promising student here, who is 
pursuing the right way, and is indefatigable. The 
second has also good notions, and works manfully. 
The third I only know as a landscape painter. I 
suppose you have heard that Camuccini is dead, 
but may not that all the appointments he held 
have been given to Agricola ; not quite fair this to 
Mainardi, who has been lately elected by a majority 
of the British Academy as their teacher, to visit them 
twice a week, for 100 scudi a year. The minority 
behaved very ill, and tried to defeat the resolution ; 
but he is now installed, and by his pleasant manners 
is sure to make his way and do good by his know- 
ledge. Buchner has his hands full with portraits. 
M. [?] too, is here; he sent a sketch lately to 
England, in competition for an altar-piece ; but has 
since been engaged on studies and tableaux de genre. 


Conway Hart is painting an allegory of Time. Gib- 
son has come back full of England and its hospi- 
talities. It is asserted that the chefs-d’ ceuvre of Car- 
dinal Fesch are really to be sold this Spring, but I 
doubt it. We are now in the carnival. Rome not 
full, but the number of gay people greater than 
last year—including fox-hunters, whist-players, and 
champaigners—a crowd of young men of whom I 
know one only who looks at Rome with intelligence 
and a wish to improve and enlarge his mind. I, 
however, have good hopes, from various but signifi- 
cant signs, that this hunting mania will wear itself 
out this winter, and that we shall return to our old 
intellectual quiet.” 

Mr. Wedgwood has written to the Times, to contra- 
dict the statement that the copy of the Barberini Vase 
made by his ancestor, was not a cast from the original. 
“ Josiah Wedgwood,” he says, “ states, in his account 
of the vase and his copy of it, published in 1790, 
that he had the original lent him, for more than 
twelve months, by the Duke of Portland; and the 
casts he took can now be produced.” 

There is, at length, some visible promise of the 
long-talked-of fountains in Trafalgar Square; the 
structures for the jets which are to discharge, and the 
basins whichare to receive, their waters, having arisen 
bodily in the centres of the reservoirs. These structures 
have no novelty of design—are of the simplest family 
of the genus Fountain :—but they are suited to their 
place, and attract by the beauty of their material. 
This is a red granite, polished up to the semblance 
of marble. Each fountain consists of an upper and 
lower basin—the lower, of course, the larger, to re- 
ceive the overflow of water from the one above, as 
it loses its own into the reservoir below. The whole 
watery movement will thus have the form of a pyra- 
mid, with a very broad base ; but this common form 
of the fountain scarcely needed a description. The 
base and pedestal on which the larger basin rests 
are both octagonal,—the latter gradually diminishing 
to the capacious bowl which it holds; and from the 
centre of this springs a more slender shaft, lifting up 
the smaller basin to the sun. On four of the sides 
of the pedestal are sculptured dolphins’-heads; in 
whose open maws appear certain leaden tubes,—just 
now more conspicuous than ornamental,—but speak- 
ing of their future contributions to the stir and life 
of the design. 
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Royat Society.—Feb. 20.—The Marquis of 
Northampton, President, in the chair.—A paper, by 
Mr. Newport, ‘On the Structure and Developement 
of the Blood Corpuscle in Insects, and its Compari- 
son with that of the higher Animals,’ was read. The 
object of this communication was to trace the deve- 
lopement of the blood-corpuscle in insects and other 
invertebrata, to compare it with that of the higher 
animals, and to show that in mode of developement 
and function it is analogous to the secreting cells of 
glands. He first shows that the true form of the cor- 
puscle in insects has heretofore been imperfectly 
ascertained, having been variously described by 
Carns, Spence, Wagner, Bowerbank, Edwards, Baly, 
and others, and that it has been correctly indicated 
only by Mr. Bowerbank. The author regards the 
blood corpuscle of the invertebrata as existing in 
four stages; first the molecule, analogous perhaps to 
the molecules of the chyle of vertebrata ; secondly, 
the oat-shaped or nucleated body, analogous to the 
true chyle corpuscle of vertebrata ; thirdly, the sphe- 
rule or nucleolus: and lastly, the disc, which exists 
only in some of the articulata, and is analogous to 
the red blood corpuscles of vertebrata. These forms 
are traced from a period when the corpuscle is ex- 
ceedingly minute, when no perceptible nucleus can 
be detected within it, to that of its full developement, 
when the nucleus is a large compound body, formed 
of a multitude of nucleoli. The corpuscle then 
bursts, and together with most of the nucleoli, 
becomes dissolved in the fluid part of the blood, the 
central nucleoli alone appearing to constitute the 
spherules, which, in lepidopterous insects, are further 
developed into discs. He shows also that the blood 
corpuscle has important functions in the animal eco- 
nomy,and seems to be the elaborator of the fluid part 
of the blood. Nearly the whole of the oat-shaped 
corpuscles of the larva disappear during the pupa 





‘state of the lepidopterous insect, when the changes 


and developement of new structures in the body are 
going on most actively ; and that very many of tho 
corpuscles which still exist in the blood until the 
perfect insect leaves the pupa state, are burst together 
with their nucleoli, in the circulatory passages of the 
wings, and thus become the immediate source of 
nutrition in the formation and consolidation of struc. 
ture during the rapid expansion and completion of 
those organs. These facts he regards as supplyi 
proofs, that have heretofore been wanting, of the cop. 
rectness of the opinion of those who regard the blood 
corpuscle as analogous in function to the secreting 
cells of glands. 





Gerocrarnicat Society.—Feb. 24.—R. I, Mur. 
chison, Esq., President in the chair.—Two ney 
members were elected, and a third donation of 50), 
from James Alexander, Esq., announced, 
The first paper read, was an extract from a letter 
from Mr. H. Stuart Russell, dated Cecil Plains, Con. 
damine River, Darling Downs, Australia, 24th of 
April, 1845. It appears that Mr. Russell, straitened 
in his sheep-runs by the encroachments of other 
settlers, left the matter to be adjusted by the com. 
missioners, and started in search of another run. He 
took with him a black boy and a man, named William 
Orton, who having been in the bush nine years, 
besides being a very intelligent man and a good shot, 
was an invaluable companion. They had two rifles 
and plenty of ammunition, and three fresh horses, 
They first made Wide Bay, leaving which, they took 
a north-west direction, passing through a country 
whose gloom and horror cannot be described. After 
being out a month, their provisions were exhausted, 
and they had to depend entirely upon their rifles 
At length they came into a more open country, and 
saw mountains before them, which they felt assured 
must throw off water,—and so it turned out, for they 
came upon the banks of a noble river running to the 
northward. * This,” says Mr. Russell, “I suppose to be 
the Boyne, which the charts lay down as running 
into the sea in latitude 24° 30’ south. (The charts 
here alluded to must be colonial, as we have no 
knowledge of any river called the Boyne on our own 
maps and charts.) The stream presented one of the 
finest bodies of fresh water I have seen in the country, 
and thongh I had no opportunity of trying its depth, 
I should say, from its appearance, that it is navigable. 
We saw lying before us a fine open country, but were 
not in a state to explore further, and quite unable to 
cope with any strong party of the villanous Murray 
blacks, had we fallen in with them.” Thus far suc 
cessful, Mr. Russell returned, and, from the perfect 
knowledge possessed by Orton of the lay of the coun. 
try, arrived straight within a few miles of a station 
on the Downs. The paper described the nature of 
the country passed over,and related an adventure with 
a party of free blacks,—by which it appears that 
they are cowardly when boldly faced. ; 
The next paper read, was an extract of a communr 
cation from Mr. Duncan, dated Annamaboe, 7th of 
December, 1844. Mr. Duncan, it may be remembered, 
was master-at-arms on board Capt. Trotter's vessel in 
the Niger Expedition. He sailed from Portsmouth 
last summer in the Cygnet, and landed at Cape Coast, 
not far from Annamaboe, whence his letter is dated. 
He states that his health is excellent, notwithstand- 
ing the fatigue he undergoes, and the great heats to 
which he is exposed. Mr. Duncan’s intention is to 
proceed first to the Kong Mountains; but the unset. 
tled state of the Ashantee country has hitherto pre 
vented his proceeding to Coomassie. He, however, 
expresses his determination to proceed, by making@ 
large canoe and ascending the Volta. “This river,” 
says Mr. Duncan, “is of much more importance than 
is generally supposed; it is only known at its embor 
chure, but might, if properly surveyed, prove of great 
advantage to the mercantile world. ‘ 
December, Mr. Duncan started upon a short tmp 
into the interior, accompanied by Mr. Cobold and 
Mr. S. Brew, the former an English, the latter a native 
merchant. At a small town, one mile east from 
Annamaboe, the travellers were graciously received 
by the king. Proceeding on their road among rocks 
and bushes, and paths so narrow as to admit only on 
foot at a time, they reached the beach, travelling 0 
the loose sand of which, under a heat of 115° Fahr. 
was very fatiguing. Leaving this beach, and striking 
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inward, they came to the Dutch town of “Small 
Cramantine,” of considerablesize, and formerly a place 
of great trade, having the remains of the Dutch fort 
still standing with one battery in good condition. 
The situation of this fort is better than that of either 
Cape-Coast or Annamaboe, and if in proper condi- 
tion would be impregnable against any attack from 
the natives, however numerous. The streets of the 
town are narrow, rocky,and very difficult of passage. 
Passing the town and fort, the path again goes down 


to the beach; after which a hill to the left is ascended, | 
being 300 feet high, with a large town on the summit, | 


also called “ Cramantine.” Of this town, its inhabit- 
ants, and their superstitions, and the travellers’ 
adventures therein, a description is given. About 
five miles further, the town of Curo or Salt-pond, was 
yeached,—so named from a salt lake which divides 


table. Previous to the destruction of the place by the 
Ashantees, it carried on a great trade in salt ; pro- 
cured from the spontaneous evaporation of the lake. 
After being refreshed, the travellers again started on 
their way for the river Amissa. They crossed the 
river Amissa, and entered the town of the same name. 
The king received them very kindly. The paper 
also describes this place and its people. Leaving it, 
Mr. Duncan proceeded to Arsafah, crossing, to reach 
it, another arm of the Amissa. This was Mr. Duncan’s 
farthest in this little trip—and whence he returned 
to Annamaboe. A serious affair had occurred at 
Danish Acra—which ended in the massacre of many 
of the inhabitants, and the subsequent revenge in- 
flicted by the townspeople, who brought in thirty 
heads, among which was that of the native chief, the 
aggressor.—Mr. Duncan being summoned to hear 
the reply of the King of Ashantee respecting his 
journey to the Kong Mountains, learned that the 
King would be happy to see him, but could not 
permit him to proceed beyond Coomassie. He is, 
however, resolved on carrying out his plan. He 
states, incidentally, that the Prometheus has captured 
two very fine slavers; and that within the last two 
months, the Penelope has also taken two of five 
which she had in sight at the same time—the other 
three having escaped. 

The Jast paper read was a communication, by Prof. 
Henry Malden, ‘On the Comparative Geography of 
the Lower Course of the Borysthenes and adjacent 
country.’ It seems difficult to reconcile the state- 
ments of Herodotus with the existing state of the 
river and country ; but we cannot abridge a discus- 
sion of this nature so as to make it intelligible. 

GroLogicaL Society.—Feb. 26.—The President, 
Mr. Horner, in the chair—1l. A paper was read by 
Mr. Lyell, ‘On the Miocene Tertiary Strata of Mary- 
land and Virginia, and North and South Carolina.’ 
These rocks of the middle tertiary period are chiefly 
exhibited between the hill country and the Atlantic 
—and form a band of low and nearly level country, 
nearly 150 miles wide, and not 100 feet high. 
They are assumed to belong to this period, because 
they are seen resting on the Eocene deposits, and ex- 
hibit about the same proportion of recent species. 
The United States Miocene beds consist chiefly of 
incoherent sand and clay, and the sandy beds, other- 


shell marl. In the suburbs of Richmond, Virginia, 


there is, however, a remarkable bed of siliceous sand, | 


derived from the cases of infusorial animaleules.— 
The paper was accompanied by comparative tables 
and lists of the fossils, 


2. A paper, also by Mr. Lyell, ‘On the White | 
Limestone and other Eocene Tertiary formations of | 


Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia.’ The Eocene 
heds extend chiefly to the south of the Miocenes 
described in the foregoing paper, and are very widely 
spread in the Southern States on the shores of the 
Atlantic. The mineral character of the beds in the 
north is so like that of the cretaceous series, that were 
it not for the fossils they might readily be mistaken; 
but towards the south a new mineral type is put on, 
and the rocks consist of highly calcareous white marl 
and white limestone. In point of fact, there seems 
to be as great a chasm between the cretaceous rocks 
and the tertiaries in America asin Europe.—A second 
part of Mr. Lyell’s paper gave an account of a series 
of rocks, called in America the Burr-stone, a siliceous 
tock, containing fossil sponges, and belonging, it would 
seem, to the upper division of the Eocene period. 











Institute OF British Arcuitects.—Feb, 22.— 
George Smith, Esq., V.P., in the chair—Mr. B. H. 
Galland was elected an associate. The Council re- 
ported to the meeting on the essays offered in com- 
petition for the medal of the Institute during the 
past year,—and recommended that it should be 
awarded to one of the three submitted on the subject 
of the properties and uses of slate as a building 
material. Of one of these essays, the Council had 
to observe that it was a very gross attempt to impose 
upon the Institute ; being copied, with some omis- 
sions and transpositions, nearly word for word 
from an Encyclopedia. The essay recommended 
by the Council having been read, and their recom- 
mendation confirmed by the meeting, Mr. P. Nicholl, 
a student of the Institute, was summoned as the suc- 


| cessful candidate. 
the town. The people were very obliging and hospi- | 


Mr. M. Habershon, architect, submitted to the in- 


| Spection of the meeting two marble capitals and a 


base, discovered in digging for the foundations of the 
new church building at Jerusalem. Mr. Scoles was 
of opinion that one of the capitals, of the Doric order, 
was of a period about the Christian era, since it 
closely resembled the capitals of a tomb in the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, to which on a former occasion he had 
found reason to assign that date. The foliage on the 
other capital indicated a very low style—perhaps 
Byzantine. The Honorary Secretary observed, with 
reference to what had passed at a former meeting, 
that he had since had an opportunity of examining 
more carefully some of the architectural fragments 
of the Greek tomb at Xanthus restored by Mr. R. 
Hawkins; and thought it right to take the first 
opportunity of stating, that in the introduction of 
dentils in the cornice of that building, Mr. Hawkins 
was undoubtedly correct. 


Royau Instrrution.—Feb. 21,.—W. R. Hamilton, 
V.P. and Treas., in the chair—Mr. Griffiths gave a 
communication on the Chemistry of Prussic Acid. 
After exhibiting cyanogen, and describing its combi- 
nations with the metals, especially gold, silver, 
potassium, and iron, Mr. Griffiths formed prussic 
(or hydrocyanic) acid, the subject of his communica- 
tion, by two of the well-known processes (viz. by 
the action of hydrochloric acid or bicyanuret of 
mercury,and by that of suiphuric acid or ferrocyanide 
of potassium). By means of the first of these pro- 
cesses he obtained a small quantity of this most 
poisonous substance, so as to exhibit it in its pure 
state. Mr. Griffiths concluded by adverting to the 
importance of those who have to seek for the presence 
of this poison in any judicial inquiry recollecting 
that its elements exist in all the fluids of the human 
body,—that there was therefore always the danger of 
the experimenter mistaking that which he produced 
by the details of his own analysis for what was intro- 
duced into the system for a criminal purpose. 


Decorative Art Sociery.—Feb, 26.—A_ paper 
was read by Mr. Crabb, V.P., upon ‘the Interior 
Decorations of the celebrated Collegiate Chapel of 
St. Stephen, as finished by Edward IIT. in his Palace 
of Westminster, a.p. 1348.’ The information con- 
tained in this paper was derived from Mr. Crabb’s 


| acquaintance with the original painting, and with 
wise barren, have often been fertilized by the use of | 


Mr. Lee, who for twenty-five years was the officer in 
trust of the building that had formed the ancient 
palace. In 1800 the Act of Union rendered it ne- 
cessary to provide accommodation for the Irish 
members, and in taking down the wainscotting it 
was discovered that the walls of the House of 
Commons were covered with paintings and gilding. 
Copies of those at the east end were taken and pub- 
lished by Mr. Smith, in 1807, as also by the Anti- 
quarian Society. Extensive discoveries were subse- 
quently made, and Mr. Lee eventually obtained 
sufficient information to trace out the original plan 
of the painted decorations which had adorned this 
chapel, and to restore them in a miniature series of 
water-colour drawings. Mr. Crabb described the 
localities of the ancient palace, the decorations of 
various apartments, particularly the chamber of the 
Holy Cross, built by Henry III. and adorned with 
historical paintings, and which continued to be used 
as a council-room to the time of Queen Elizabeth ; 
also many precepts of this king. In one, he directs 
“that a list or border shall be made, well painted 
with images of our Lord, and Angels with incense 
pots scattered over the border, also the four Evange- 





lists.” Another was thought to justify the inference 
that the paintings ordered to be done in a certain 
low chamber in the King’s garden were intended to 
be representations of the siege of Antioch, taken by 
the Christians in the first crusade, 1098, as a book 
in French on that subject is ordered by a former 
mandate to be delivered to “ Henry the keeper of 
the wardrobe, for the Queen’s use.’’ The ceiling of 
the painted chamber of St. Edward’s was flat, and 
curiously designed with scroll work and the heads of 
the Prophets, and the seraphim with seven wings, 
from Isaiah. The walls had been painted with sub- 
jects, part of which were battle pieces, taken from 
the two Books of Maccabees; these were certainly 
as old as 1522, probably older, for in a MS. of Simon 
Simson and Hugo the Illuminator, in the year 1322, 
preserved in the library of Benett College, (C.C.C.) 
Cambridge, there is the following passage :—* At 
the other end of the city (London) is a monastery of 
Black Monks, named Westminster, in which all the 
Kings of England lie buried, and immediately joined 
is that most famous palace of the king in which is 
that well-known chamber on whose walls all the 
histories of the wars of the whole Bible are painted 
beyond description, and with most complete and 
perfect inscriptions in French, to the great admira- 
tion of all beholders, and with the greatest regal 
magnificence.” Many other records exist where the 
name of Master William the painter, a monk of 
Westminster and of Florence, is mentioned, and 
thus we know he was an Italian. Henry III. was 
an admirer and encourager of the Fine Arts, and by 
the Exchequer Mandates we obtain an insight into 
the nature of the painted decorations in use at this 
early period, and by the enumeration of the items 
in the Exchequer Rolls of Edward L, relative to the 
first chapel of St. Stephen, such as white lead, 
red lead, vermillion, azure, gold and silver, oi/s and 
varnishes, we have further proof that oil paint- 
ing was in use as early as the thirteenth century, 
Mr. Crabb then proceeded to mention, that in con- 
formity with the ancient custom of attaching a chapel 
to every residence of importance, the first chapel 
for the use of the palace of Westminster was founded 
by Stephen, a.p. 1150. And upon Edward IIT. and 
his Queen Philippa’s return from their conquests in 
France, they determined to rebuild the chapel with 
the utmost magnificence in a style that should sur- 
pass whatever had been previously attempted in any 
land. The principle of design upon which the 
arrangements and decorations of the chapel were 
made, was explained—with observations upon the 
richness of dress at the period, and the interest 
attached to these peculiarly illuminated edifices, 
raised at a time when the Arts, struggling for exist- 
ence, yet appear tohave held no inconsiderable power 
over the warlike taste of the period. Bearing in mind 
this feeling for magnificent effect, we can easily under- 
stand the desire for its extension to buildings and 
architectural embellishments by an assimilating 
sumptuousness of style in coloured decorations—and 
much more easily the plan of the design adopted for 
his Chapel Royal, produced on the principle, that 
no work of beauty “should be void of signification,” 
the architectural design would be formed in con- 
junction with the sculptured and pictorial embel- 
lishments. The chapel consisted of a nave without 
aisles, the roof rising to a very high pitch, the five 
windows on each side were remarkable enlarged by 
deep splayings, and thusa striking and peculiar effect 
was obtained. The piers narrowed, richly painted, and 
relieved by grey purbeck marble shafts, embellished 
with thousands of gilt patera, continued one succes- 
sive, varied, but unbroken effect of magnificence 
along the whole side, again carried upwards by the 
coloured and gilded cornice and timber roof. In the 
piers it was proposed to place the statues of our kings 
from the Norman Conquest down to Edward IIL. 
Upon the walls, under a superb canopy of open tracery 
and slender clustered columns, were painted figures 
of angels, each bearing a mantle, emblazoned, and of 
different colours, being the armorial bearings of 
noble contributors, and the Holy Knights, to whose 
honourable keeping the edifice was particularly in- 
trusted: at the east end upon each side of the altar 
were to be introduced the king and his family kneeling; 
and upon the walls themselves, together with the 
windows, were to be depicted the history of the Bible, 
all the leading events from the Creation to the death 
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of the Apostles. The quarterings of the French Arms 
and lish Lions were to be freely introduced, as 
also #@ Fleur-de-Lis and French Lily, as marks of 
Edward's supremacy. ‘Thus the general notion will 
be understood as one to create an apartment of mag- 
nificent size, adorn it with a picturesque roof, rich 
architecture, elaborately sculptured, and to fill the 
walls and windows with a connected series of histori- 
cal paintings of our faith, and the minor portions with 
single figures, emblazonry, gilded and painted tracery 
work. The habiliments of the priests were also pro- 
vided, and of the richest materials, and others for the 
Court to wear during mass. The paintings were pecu- 
liarly treated, and the most careful finish pervaded 
the whole. 

The chapel was suppressed and its wealth trans- 
ferred by Henry VIII. Mr. Crabb traced its history 
down to 1800, giving the authorities upon which his 
descriptions were founded, and quoting the existing 
Exchequer Rolls relating to its first erection and sub- 
sequent repairs by different kings. And he con- 
cluded by saying, * That magnificent example of 
Italian ecclesiastical decorative Art, I recently had 
the pleasure of bringing before you, should not be 
forgotten on the present occasion. The rebuild- 
ing of St. Stephen’s resulted from a vow made by 
Edward and his queen during the French wars, 
and was finished in eighteen years—1348. The 
Certosa of Pavia, whose sumptuous decorations were 
continued with equal taste, spirit, and expense, 
during three centuries, and form a perfect chain and 
example of the Fine Arts in Lombardy, was com- 
menced a.p. 1396. Those who are disposed to 
pursue for themselves the inquiries which were thus 
hinted at, will discover the close connexion of the 
fundamental principles of design exhibited in each 
building with its peculiar purpose. The chapel of 
St. Stephen, intended for a sumptuous temple, fit for 
princes to worship in, was a space uninterrupted 
by pillars of rich and elegant Gothic architecture,— 
every ingenuity being used to increase richness by 
the aid of an unusual breadth of light, gilding, and 
colour. Its roof, pavement, walls, and windows, 
combined to produce an apartment suitable for the 
chapel of a royal palace, and the most magnificent 
which the arts of the era could produce. The church 
of the Certosa was later. Art was then advancing 
with giant strides towards the age whose illustrious 
men yet continue to shed an undiminished lustre over 
their country. This building was for a different 
purpose. The interior, with all its profusion of rich 
expenditure, was to impress the spectator by its 
solemnity: it massive columns, wide-spread arches, 
subdued light, quietly illuminating the lengthy vista 
of marble walls, and rendering dimly visible the 
sparkling of gilded stars from its deep azure-coloured 
vaults,—with ideas of the infinite and the sublime; 
and, by the beauty of its details and their harmo- 
nious effect, to soothe the turbulent and stormy 
passions.” Mr, Crabb concluded by observing * It 
may not beexactly within my province to notice, but 
there does appear something greatly to be admired 
in the idea of a Temple of Worship exhibiting the 
perfect production of every ingenious Art which the 
bounty of the Creator has pleased to bestow upon 
Man. A religion, thus exhibiting in its churches a 
combination of studied magnificent effect as a whole, 
and an endless application of the highest excellencies 
in the detail, must be allowed to speak an intelligent 
language plainly indicative to the general people of 
that perfection required in the Worshipper. Let no 
labour or expense be thought too great which will 
contribute to the honour and embellishment of the 
House of Prayer, was the precept of those Men 
whose works we have this evening been considering.” 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, p.m. 
—  Medico-Chirurgical Society, 3.—Anniversary. 
Mon. Entomological Society, 8. 


yal Academy.—Sculpture. 

Chemical Society, 8. 

Horticultural Society, 3. 

Civi! Engineers, 8. 

Linnean Society, 4. 

Society of Arts, 8.—‘On the Construction of Models for an 
Ethnographical Museum,’ by Mr. Dalton; after which 

eneral Meeting. 

Royal Society, half-past 8, 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Academy.—Painting. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Goadby ‘On the Nature 
and Action of Preserving Fluids as applied to Anima) Struc- 

ied by Zoological speci 


tures,’ 
Botanical Society, 8. 





PINE ARTS. 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 
VUL—The Four Doctors—continued. 

We can hardly imagine a greater contrast than 
between the stern, enthusiastic, dreaming ascetic, Je- 
rome, and the statesman-like, practical, somewhat 
despotic AMBROsE. This extraordinary man, in whose 
person the priestly character assumed an importance 
and dignity till then unknown, was the son of a pre- 
fect of Gaul, bearing the same name, and was born 
at Treves, in the year 340. It is said, that when an 
infant in the cradle, a swarm of bees alighted on his 
mouth, without injuring him; the same story was told 
of Plato and of Archilochus, and considered pro- 
phetic of future eloquence: it is from this cireum- 





| Stance that St. Ambrose is represented with the bee- 


hive near him. 

Young Ambrose, after pursuing his studies at 

Rome with success, was appointed prefect of A-milia 
and Liguria (Piedmont and Genoa), and took up his 
residence at Milan. Shortly afterwards the Bishop 
of Milan died, and the succession was hotly disputed 
between the Catholics and the Arians. Ambrose 
appeared in his character of prefect, to allay the 
tumult ; he harangued the people with such persua- 
sive eloquence that they were hushed into respectful 
silence, and in the midst a child’s voice was heard to 
exclaim, * Ambrose shall be bishop !” The multitude 
took up the cry as though it had been a voice from 
heaven, and compelled him to assume the sacred 
office. He attempted to avoid the honour thus laid 
upon him by flight, by entreaties—pleading that though 
a professed Christian, he had never been baptized : in 
vain!—the command of the Emperor enforced the 
wishes of the people, and Ambrose, being baptized, 
was, Within cight days afterwards, consecrated Bishop 
of Milan. He has since been regarded as the patron 
saint of that city. He began by distributing all his 
worldly goods to the poor; he then set himself to 
study the sacred writings, and to render himself in 
all respects worthy of his high dignity. ‘“ The Old 
and the New Testament,” says Mr. Milman, “ met 
in the person of Ambrose; the implacable hostility 
to Idolatry, the abhorrence of every deviation from 
the established formulary of belief. The wise and 
courageous benevolence, the generous and unselfish 
devotion to the great interests of humanity.” 
Two things were especially remarkable in the life 
and character of St. Ambrose,—the first was the en- 
thusiasm with which he advocated celibacy in both 
sexes: on this topic, as we are assured, he was so 
persuasive, that mothers shut up their daughters lest 
they should be seduced by their eloquent bishop into 
vows of chastity. The other was his determination 
to set the ecclesiastical above the sovereign or civil 
power : this principle, so abused in later times, was 
in the days of Ambrose the assertion of the might of 
Christianity, of mercy, of justice, of freedom, over 
heathenism, tyranny, cruelty, slavery. The dignity 
with which he refused to hold any communication 
with the Emperor Maximus, because he was stained 
with the blood of Gratian, and his resolute opposition 
to the Empress Justina, who interfered with his sacer- 
dotal privileges, were two instances of this spirit: 
but the most celebrated incident of his life is his 
conduct with regard to the Emperor Theodosius, the 
ast great emperor of Rome;—a man of an iron will, 
a despot, and a warrior: that he should bend in trem- 
bling submission before an unarmed priest and 
shrink before his rebuke, filled the whole world with 
an awful idea of the supremacy of the Church, and 
prepared the way for the Hildebrands, the Perettis, 
the Caraffas of later times. But with Ambrose this 
assumption of moral power, this high prerogative of 
the priesthood was hitherto without precedent, and 
in this, its first application, it certainly commands 
our respect, our admiration, and our sympathy. 

Theodosius, with all his great qualities, was subject 
to fits of violent passion. A sedition, or rather a 
popular affray, had taken place in Thessalonica; one 
of his officers was ill treated, and some lives lost. 
Theodosius, in the first moment of indignation, or- 
dered an indiscriminate massacre of the inhabitants, 
and seven thousand human beings, men, women and 
children, were sacrificed. The conduct of Ambrose 
on this occasion was worthy ofa Christian prelate; he 





retired from the presence of the Emperor, and wrote 








to him a letter in which, in the name of Christ, 
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Church, and of all the bishops over whom he had any PP 
influence, he denounced this inhuman act with the oo 
strongest expressions of abhorrence, and refused to pe a 
allow the sovereign, thus stained with innocent blood = " 
to participate in the sacraments of the church— iy oa 
short, excommunicated him. In vain the Emperor f th 
threatened, supplicated ; in vain he appeared with all . By 
his imperial state before the doors of the cathedral of = wi 
Milan, and commanded and entreated entrance, The et G 
doors were closed, and even on Christmas-day, when F of St 
he again as a supplicant presented himself, Ambrow P- ‘ctu 
appeared at the porch, and absolutely forbade hiy rot 
entrance unless he chose to pass into the sanctuary from 
over the dead body of the intrepid bishop. At length, J of St 
after eight months of interdict, Ambrose consented saints 
to relent on two conditions: the first, that the Emperor Pous 
should publish an edict by which no capital Punish- have 
ment could be adjudged till thirty days after cop. shall 
viction of a crime ; the second, that he should per. s 
form a public penance. The Emperor submitted, Rs 
and clothed in sackcloth, grovelling on the earth Chur 
with dust and ashes on his head, lay the maste His | 
of the world before the altar of Christ, because of Chris 
innocent blood hastily and wrongfully shed. This a 
was a great triumph, and one of incalculable results re 
—some evil, some good. Another incident in the re 7 
life of St. Ambrose should be recorded to his honow, i : 
In his time, “ the first blood was judicially shed oi 
for religious opinion’’—and the first man who suffered ihe 
for heresy was Priscilian, a noble Spaniard. On this a 
occasion, St. Ambrose and St. Martin, of Tours, will n 
raised their protest in the name of Christianity Rome 
against this dreadful precedent ; but the animosity of dun 
the Spanish bishops prevailed, and Priscilian was put er 
to death: Ambrose refused to communicate with the lean 
few bishops who had countenanced this transaction: Oe 
the general voice of the Church was against it. poe 
The man who had thus raised himself above all the fa 
worldly power, was endued by popular enthusiasm of his 
with supernatural privileges: he performed cures ; he wishe 
saw visions. At the time of the consecration of the Augu: 
new cathedral at Milan, a miraculous dream revealed priest 
to him the martyrdom of two holy men, Gervasivs territc 
and Protasius, and the place where their bodies his bi 
reposed. The remains were disinterred, conveyed in the fi 
solemn procession to the cathedral, and deposited highe 
beneath the high altar, and St. Gervasius and $t. everv 
Protasius became, on the faith of a dream, distin. hospit 
guished saints in the Roman calendar, St. Ambrose the it 
was remarkable for the grandeur and magnificence writin 
with which he invested the ceremonies of worship; thirty. 
they had never been so imposing. He particularly the V: 
cultivated music, and introduced from the East the Augus 
manner of chanting the service, called the Ambrosian the sic 
chant. He died in 397, in the attitude and the act his rer 
of prayer. Pavia, 
He had a sister, Marcellina, who devoted herself to writin, 
a life of pious celibacy, and a brother Satyrus, both celebr 
of whom have been occasionally introduced into pic- of the 
tures which describe the life of St. Ambrose. These Sin; 
few particulars will suffice for our present theme, and these, 
cannot fail to lend an interest to the many representa- wearir 
tions of this distinguished prelate and teaeher, whether seated 
we meet with him alone, or grouped with other saints emble 
Single figures of St. Ambrose are of rare occur- the a 
rence; but he is very frequently introduced into pic pentat 
tures of the Madonna, in his character of Doctor of the ninth 
Church. He wears the habit and mitre of a bishop, Mado. 
with a book in one hand and a crozier in the other; and w 
the bee-hive behind or at his feet; sometimes instead in his 
of the crozier he wields a knotted scourge. The As { 
scourge is a received emblem of the eastigation of sin; muniti 
in the hand of St. Ambrose, it signifies the penance therul 
inflicted on the Emperor Theodosius, or, as others ofthe 
interpret it, the expulsion of the Arians from Ital. but th 
Various events of the life of St. Ambrose are repre- Milan, 
sented in fresco in the church of St. Ambrose (Sant sented 
Ambrogio Maggiore) at Milan. of a wi 
The grand scene between Ambrose and the En- relate 
peror Theodosius has never been so popular as! writin, 
deserves to be; considered merely as a_ subject along 
of painting, it is full of splendid picturesque cap’ he bel 
bilities—for grouping, colour, contrast, background, JF sand, 
all that could be desired. Of the great picture, by to fill 
Rubens, in the Belvedere in Vienna, there is a fine — 
diminished copy by Van Dyck in our National Galler. m Hs 
The scene is the porch of the church. The Emper, August 
surrounded by his guards, stands irresolute and in* tothe 
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A attitude on the steps ; on the right and 
Peet Ambrose is seen, attended by the minister- 
; riests, and stretches out his hand to repel the 
j= hn There is a print, after Andrea del Sarto, 
representing Theodosius on his knees before St. Am- 
prose. In the Louvre, isa small picture, by Subleyras, 
of the reconciliation of Ambrose and Theodosius. ; 

By Le Sueur, we have ‘The Vision of St. Ambrose, 
in which St. Paul presents to him the two martyrs 
St. Gervasius and St. Protasius, painted for the church 
of St. Gervais, at Paris; and in the Louvre is a large 
picture by the same painter of St. Gervasius and St. 
Protasius refusing to worship idols. I suppose it is 
from the former popularity and riches of the church 
of St. Gervais, that we find these rather apocryphal 
saints a favourite subject with the F rench painters. 
Poussin, Le Sueur, Champagne, Sebastian Bourdon, 
have all painted pictures from their acts, on which I 
shall not dwell at present. 

Sr. AvaustiNE, the third of the Doctors of the 
Church, was born at Tagaste, in Numidia, in 354. 
His father was a heathen; his mother, Monica, a 
Christian. Endowed with splendid talents, a vivid 
imagination and strong passions, Augustine passed 
his restless youth in dissipated pleasures, in desultory 
studies, changing from one faith to another, dissatis- 
fed with himself and unsettled in mind. His mother, 
Monica, wept and prayed for him ; and in the extre- 
mity of her anguish, repaired to the bishop of Carthage. 
After listening to her sorrows, he dismissed her with 
these words * Go in peace ; the son of so many tears 
will not perish.” Augustine soon afterwards went to 
Rome, where he gained fame and riches by his 
eloquence at the bar, but he was still unhappy and 
restless; nowhere finding peace either in labour or in 
pleasure. From Rome he went to Milan: there, 
after listening for some time to the preaching of 
Ambrose, he was, after many struggles, converted to 
the faith, and was baptized, by Ambrose, in presence 
of his mother, Monica,* who, having seen all her 
wishes and prayers fulfilled, died soon afterwards, 
Augustine, after some time spentin stud y,was ordained 
priest, and then Bishop of Hippo, a small town and 
territory not far from Carthage. Once installed in 
his bishoprick, he ever afterwards refused to leave 
the flock intrusted to his care, or to accept of any 
higher dignity. His life was passed in the practice of 
every virtue: all that he possessed was spent in 
hospitality and charity, and his time was devoted to 
the instruction of his flock, either by preaching or 
writing. In430, after he had presided over his diocese 
thirty-five years, the city of Hippo was besieged by 
the Vandals; in the midst of the horrors that ensued, 
Augustine refused to leave his people, and died during 
the siege, being then in his 76th year. Itis said that 
his remains were afterwards removed from Africa to 
Pavia, by Luitprand, king of the Lombards. His 
writings in defence of Christianity are numerous and 
celebrated ; and he is regarded as the patron saint 
of theologians and learned men. 

Single figures of St. Augustine are not common. In 
these, he is sometimes standing in a majestic attitude, 
wearing the robes and mitre of a bishop: sometimes 
seated writing ; or holding a pen and a book: his 
emblem is the flaming heart transpierced, to express 
the ardour of his piety and the poignancy of his re- 
pentance; he uses the comparison himself in the 
ninth book of his Confessions. In pictures of the 
Madonna, St. Augustine is frequently introduced, 
and with him, occasionally, his mother Monica ; he 
in his bishop’s robes, she habited in black. 

As founder of one of the four great religious com- 
munities, St. Augustine issometimes represented giving 
therulestohis Order,—a common subject in the houses 
ofthe Augustine monks. Dispensing alms is another; 
but the two favourite subjects are, first, his Baptism at 
Milan, in presence of hismother, Monica, who is repre- 
sented kneeling in a black robe and hood, the dress 
of a widow: and, secondly, a famous Dream or vision, 
related by himself. He tells us that while busied in 
writing his Discourse on the Trinity, he wandered 
along the sea-shore lost in meditation ; suddenly 
he beheld a child who having dug a hole in the 
sand, appeared to be bringing water from the sea 
to fill it. Augustine inquired what was the object of 





On this occasion was composed the hymn called the 
Te Deum,’ still in use in our church ; St. Ambrose and St. 


Augustine reciting the verses alternately as they advanced 
to the altar, 





his task ; he replied, that he intended to empty into 
this cavity all the waters of the great deep. “ Im- 
possible!” exclaimed Augustine. “ Not more im- 
possible,” replied the child “ than for you to explain 
the mystery which is the subject of your medita- 
tions.” 

In Garofalo’s picture of this subject, now in our 
National Gallery, Augustine is seated on a rock by 
the margin of the sea—habited in his episcopal 
robes—and with his books and writing implements 
near him ;—and while he gazes on the mysterious 
child, the Virgin appears amid a choir of angels 
above: behind Augustine stands St. Catherine. 
Rubens has painted this subject ; and Van Dyck, in a 
large, grand picture in the collection of Lord Methuen, 
has introduced St. Monica kneeling. Murillo has 
painted it; Albert Durer designed and engraved it : 
there is something at once picturesque and mystical 
in the subject, which has made it a favourite. 


Studies from Old English Mansions, &c. Third Series. 
By C.J. Richardson, Arch.,F.S.A. Folio. M‘Lean. 


When the Elizabethan style was demanded of our 
architects, ten years ago, as the most appropriate 
one for the New Houses of Parliament, not above 
two or three out of the whole number of competitors 
even endeavoured to comply with the conditions of 
the invitation, with regard to the specific architec- 
tural character to be observed in the designs. All 
the rest evaded that injunction by interpreting the 
term “ Elizabethan” so very freely, that its ordinary 
meaning evaporated altogether. Nor was Mr. Barry 
himself more strict than others; for, although the 
style adopted by him is chronologically proximate 
to Elizabethan, it is altogether distinct from it, being 
genuine Tudor Gothic, free from aught of the Italian 
and its orders—the very elements out of which ori- 
ginated our English renaissance or Elizabethan style. 
That architects should not have cared to encounter 
the difficulties of this last, on an occasion which 
required far more than a few scraps and freaks of 
Elizabethan taste, is not at all surprising. It is not 
a style to be taken up by every one on the spur of 
the moment, pro re natd, but requires to be treated 
with true artistic geniality,and with discriminating 
appreciation of all its imperfections, as well as its 
intrinsic merits and better peculiarities. Impure, 
because composed of two opposite styles not suf- 
ficiently blended together, and imperfect, because it 
was allowed to dwindle away again before it had 
attained full developement, and all the varied expres- 
sion it might have been rendered susceptible of, 
Elizabethan architecture admits of being treated 
with freedom, attempered by discretion and sound 
taste. There is in it a great deal of mere dross, 
from which it requires to be purified, and a great 
deal also that is incomplete, and requires to be per- 
fected — much which, though characteristic, is un- 
couth, and should therefore be polished up into 
something like elegance. In thus suggesting a pro- 
cess of refining the style, we must not be understood 
to recommend that of merely stripping away, re- 
trenching, paring down, or omitting; because, although 
conveniently easy, and on that account perhaps 
adopted by some modern architects, the latter pro- 
cess is not that of refining, but impoverishing the 
original style—reducing it to such insipidity, dul- 
ness, and tameness, that all character is effaced, or 
else only so much retained as to show like the 
fading phantom of a style defunct. So to get rid of 
those defects in it which call for correction, is 
nothing less than to get rid of the style itself by 
getting quite out of it. It was, in fact, the discarding 
or negative process that led to the extinction of 
Elizabethan architecture,—all its distinctive traits, 
and all the features indicative of its English origin, 
being dropped one by one, until it merged in the 
Italian. When, therefore, we give it as our opinion 
that our English renaissance might be taken up 
again, not for the purpese of adhering to it literally, 
but of carrying it onwards, we of course do not mean 
that the onwards should be in the same direction as 
before, because that would only lead to the same 
result as before. What we have above suggested 


examples) is compounded ; at the same time endea- 
vouring to reconcile them together in a greater 
degree than they are found in existing specimens. 

Taken as we find it, there is quite enough in the 
Elizabethan style to justify all the vituperation that 
has been flung upon it by some, and all the admira- 
tion bestowed on it by others; and after such fashion 
it is that it has hitherto been spoken of — either 
condemned or extolled in the lump. Those who 
are offended at its deformities, shut their eyes to its 
merits; shocked at its defects—more perhaps at its 
improprieties than its real deficiencies—they take no 
note of its picturesqueness, its variety, its impressive- 
ness, its stateliness. On the other hand, its admirers, 
who dwell chiefly upon its picturesqueness and 
“ quaintness,’”’ seem either unable to discern or deter- 
mined to overlook the very worst faults in the very 
worst specimens of it. But we must not expect a cri- 
tical appreciation of Elizabethan, or indeed of any 
other style, from those who note only its defects, or 
those who receive its deformities and caprices as so 
many beauties. 

As to professional writers, they have seldom taken 
any notice at all of Elizabethan architecture, further 
than by referring to it, en passant, as a transition of 
the art—a twilight state of it, in which the last 
fading rays of Gothic were mingled with the dawning 
glimmerings of Italian ; or, throwing all argument 
into one scale of their balance, they have peremp- 
torily and authoritatively decided that it is altogether 
naught. “ Elizabethan,” exclaims Smelfungus, “ is 
neither Gothic nor Italian ;” so, as he is perplexed 
how to dispose of it, how to make it square with 
settled notions either way, he resorts to the ergo it is 
something altogether hybrid, lawless, capricious, and 
incapable of being reduced to any rules. It was 
somewhat after such fashion that the late Mr. 
Alfred Bartholomew poured out his wrathful vitu- 
perations upon Elizabethan architecture. In one 
respect, indeed, both friends and .foes have treated 
the Elizabethan style pretty much alike, neither the 
one nor the other having entered into a full and 
systematic examination of it. From the manner in 
which it is generally spoken of, it might be sup- 
posed that, whether for good or for bad, it was 
uniformly the same, and invariably presented the 
same features, which is so very far from being the 
case, that it would be possible to classify examples of 
it, according to their respective peculiarities and 
leading distinctions. Among them all, no one single 
example can be taken as an ideal of the style, for 
the most complete will lack some of its charac- 
teristics, and the very best present some inferior or 
discordant features, out of keeping with the general 
character of the particular design. As yet there is 
no work which enters into a methodized analysis of 
the style, exhibiting seriatim its elements and com- 
ponent parts, together with their respective varieties ; 
yet a work of the kind might perhaps materially 
help us towards correcting the style in our imitations 
of it, by making us acquainted with choicer details 
and more pleasing features taken from buildings less 
known, and otherwise perhaps of little importance 
or interest. 

Why we should imitate Elizabethan at all, is a 
question that perhaps will not be thought to admit 
of a very favourable or satisfactory reply. Never- 
theless, it is not difficult to assign a tolerably fair 
reason for adopting it as a model, namely, because, of 
all our older styles, it is the one which most recom- 
mends itself for Domestic ARCHITECTURE, and is 
almost the only one of them which can be accom- 
modated to the requirements of the present day, 
without disguise or affectation. The Castle style is 
essentially a military one; nor can anything be 
more ridiculously fantastic than a modern “ castel- 
lated” mansion stuck full of sash windows. On the 
other hand, the Gothic style is, though not exclu- 
sively so, chiefly ecclesiastical ; nor are even abbeys, 





conventual or collegiate buildings altogether suitable 
types for modern residences; and although there are 
many beautiful examples of purely domestic build- 
ings in the latest Tudor Gothic, it is not easy to 
apply them successfully at the present day. Now, 


points to a very different course—one that should | Elizabethan is decidedly not ecclesiastical, but 


steer clear of the same termination, inasmuch as the 
object should be to retain, as far as possible, all the 
varied elements out of which Elizabethan (as it dis- 
plays itself in the best and most characteristic 


| 


strictly domestic, and not only domestic, but palatial ; 
not, however, that it is therefore inappropriate for 
houses upon a moderate scale: and what may tend 
to recommend it just now (should it not chance to 
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have a quite contrary effect, as with Puseyites and 
Puginites,) is its being the style of Protestant Eng- 
land. Considerable modifications are, no doubt, 
required to adapt it to modern ideas of comfort and 
convenience; but in comparison with the Gothic, it 
presents few difficulties in that respect — square- 
headed windows and flat ceilings being natural to it. 
At the same time, it offers advantages like to the 
Gothic, in regard to bays and oriels, and allows 
nearly equal freedom as to introducing windows of 
various sizes and proportions. 

Did we share in the one-sided taste and antipathy 
of those who would proscribe Elizabethan architec- 
ture altogether, as deserving rather of being con- 
demned to oblivion than of being brought forward in 
any shape for study, we should certainly have to 
express disapprobation of this new series of Mr. 
Richardson’s; instead of which, we must confess 
that it has afforded us gratification and instruction. 
It is of more popular character than its predecessors, 
inasmuch as the subjects are treated more pictorially, 
and so as to secure a place for it along with Nash’s 
‘Old English Mansions,’ not only in the library, but 
upon the drawing-room table. Yet, while it serves 


a8 a companion to the latter work, it differs from 
it by giving a greater number of exterior than interior 
views, and also including several plates of architec- 
tural ornaments, furniture, plate, and bijouterie. 
With regard to the buildings here represented, some 
of which are new to us, we may observe, that they 


do not all belong to the Elizabethan style—some of 
them, such as the Old Manor House at Harlaxton, 
and the house at South Petherton, being of earlier 
date, and the latter free from any after-touches 
of Elizabethan. There is also one subject of later 
date, namely, the garden front of Brympton, equally 
free from Elizabethanism. ‘his is given as a spe- 
cimen of Inigo Jones, to whom the design is ascribed ; 
but we cannot help fancying that it is introduced 
with the sly intention of rendering manifest what 
sort of purity and simplicity succeeded the “ corrupt” 
Elizabethan style. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
(Concluding Notice.) 

WE found, on a third visit, that we had overlooked 
Mr. Hart’s Native of Salonica (19), aclever costume 
half-length, more genially painted than other of Mr. 
Hart's recent works ;—that we had not given credit 
due to Mr. H. Le Jeune’s Millennial composition 
(35), where the happy ones of the Earth are enjoying 
repose, “every man under his vine and fig-tree.” 
There is a certain foreign air in this work, which we 
notice to inquire whether, at last, there is any chance 
of Intercourse and Travel doing their part in breaking 
down the wall of prejudice, within which the English 
Painter has too haughtily circumscribed his sym- 
pathies. Then we ought to mention Mr. Cregan’s 
Boy feeding a Hawk, if only to point out, once again, 
how largely British Art is indebted to Irish genius ; 
and to regret that, this year, one of the most attrac- 


tive exhibiters belonging to the sister country, we | 


mean Mr. Rothwell, has “held his hand.’”? Further, 
Mr. Alexander Johnston’s Reading (248) isa picture 
deserving more than a passinglook. So isa Madonna 
and Child (266), by Mr. Hankes:—this, too, displays 
more than one touch of Munich and Dusseldorf in 
its spirit, and in itsmanner. Mr. Egg’s Riddle (279) 
is the last addendum burdening our conscience ; be- 
cause of the clear exposition of subject it con- 
tains, rather than for any particular beauty of coun- 
tenance, or felicity in painting. The extra cleverness 
we have more than once noticed in the artist’s pictures, 
which drives him to the verge of affectation, is not 
wholly misplaced in this last version of Mysteries of 
the Sphynx, homely though it be. 

Wecan now begin with the South Room, and Mr. J. 
B. Smith’s Girl of the Coast (330), a peasant figure, 
reminding us of Mr. Poole, ere Mr. Poole’s fancy was 
plague-smitten, Nextin order, Mr. Joy’s Lady ina 
picturesque dress (364), with a sorrowful countenance 
borne out by a sorrowful verse in the Catalogue, 
seems worthy twenty such ‘ Wreaths’ as the one 
described last week. Mr. Partridge’s Amorino (370) 
is a child’s head in a large style, richly coloured,— 
showing in advantageous contrast to some among its 
neighbour-pictures ;—for instance, the Alice (373) of 
Sig. Gambardella. If this gentleman be accepted 
as a type of modern Italy, the heaviness of hand— 


partaking of the nature of feebleness rather than of 
force—which has possessed the artists of the South 
is as unaccountable as it is vexatious; no conception 
of beauty, no marking of expression can stand 
against it. Sig. Gambardella, too, superadds a pe- 
culiarity which is far from agreeable, in the dispo- 
sition to exaggerate the size of his heads. On the 
other hand, for care and conscientious finish, he might 
be with advantage studied and imitated by our young 
men. Mr. F.C. Turner, in his Crowning of Henry 
VII. on Bosworth Field (394), seems to adopt Mr. 
Cooper for model, and with less than the average 
success of imitators. Mr. Danby, in his Gate of the 
Harem (401), already cited as a work giving occasion 
to much controversy on the day of the private view, 
is as remarkably—some will say as objectionably— 
individual. Taking up Sir Roger de Coverley’s line 
of argument, that * much might be said on both sides,” 
while we own that—in a scene like the above, where 
a mingling of sunset and moon-rise is the effect 
attempted,—originality is pushed to hazardouslengths, 
we would ask those ready to decry by wholesale, 
whether, in considering works of this capricious class, 
they have been able sufficiently to clear their minds 
of associations belonging to the more regular schools 
of Art. What part, for instance, must such trenchant 
critics take, could one of Paul Brill’s magnificent 
impossibilities be paraded for the first time on the 
walls of the British Exhibition Room? We know 
that this Catholic spirit may be abused till it becomes 
a fanaticism as dangerous as a mystical reverence for 
antique tradition, or a mechanical adherence to Aca- 
demical pedantry. Yet it has an occupation and a 
value, if resorted to soberly. Thus, while we here own 
the existence of much that is even distressing to the 
eye in the effect of contrasted light, and the unpleasant 
heaviness of the tree forms and twilight shadows, we 
are bound to admit the presence of a gorgeous and 
fantastic spirit, which grows upon the gazer. The pre- 
sent, however, is as strong an experiment as can be 
recognized by the widest stretch of sympathy. 

Mrs. M‘Ian’s Highland Refugees (409), an old 
man and maiden looking sadly from the coast of 
France, towards their own land. of lochs and heathery 
hills, has the right feeling in it, though it is but too 
loosely painted :—Mr. Cawse’s introduction of Grin- 
ling Gibbons to King Charles IT, (422), only the right 
costume. Nothing could be more easy than to define 
the four dramatis persone of such an interview, the 
monarch, the patron, the artist, and the bystander. 
Yet the two last are so confounded, that either might 
be the carver, whose fortune hung on the interview. 
Then the masterpiece, which the merry Monarch is 
brought to admire by Mr. Evelyn, is about as like a 
real piece of carving as a“ hawk to a handsaw.” In 
short, a capital subject for a cabinet picture is thrown 
away. A more frequently-treated incident, and as 
such offering greater difficulties, has received better 
justice at the hands of Mr. Frith, which is Sterne and 
the Grisette (442) caught in that memorable interview 
where a glove played its part, * with a difference,” as 
importantly, as in many an olden court of Chivalry. 
This, we think, is Mr. Frith’s best picture: best, be- 
cause most natural. The countenances of both pur- 
chaser and shopkeeper are brimfull of meaning—the 
one all sentimental indecision, showing clearly the 
struggle betwixt Nature and Grace, just as Sterne has 
described it:—the other with all the pretty “she- 
would-and-she-would-not” airs of indifference so no- 
tably commemorated by the journalist. Few modern 
faces have been more expressive than hers : and with- 
out the slightest touch of that affectation somewhat 
marring certain Anne Pages and Dolly Vardens which 
have owned the same parentage. We shall here 
speak of one more humorous conversation-piece 
which adorns the South Room, and the like of which 
we do not remember from the hand of its artist, Mr. 
Middleton. We mean the Absent Philosopher (479) :a 
picture of that often described scene from the life of 
Sir Isaac Newton, at which that eminent man, in 
company with the lady of his heart, took her hand 
and applied it to the whimsical uses of a tobacco- 
stopper. The pair are capital. The gentleman, by his 

—looks commercing with the skies, 
is, somehow or other, raised above abject ridicule— 
in spite of the absurd action he is about to commit. 
The Beauty is very beautiful—just amiably conscious, 
which means the least in life coquettish. The slight 





smile on her lip, tells us that she will not suffer 





cruelly, by the philosophical mistake—that she will 
make merry over it: while it also hints that, with, 
out displeasure, she could have suffered had her hang 
been more gallantly entreated. We must offer g 
word by way of courtesy to Mr. Clater’s Interior of 
a Fisherman's Cottage (492)—another, by way of 
inquiry, to Mr. T. F. Marshall, whether he hag 
not gratuitously subdued himself to the comparative 
feebleness of water-colour effects in his otherwige 
clever Sir Roger de Coverley (438) and Peasant 
Going to Market (451)—thirdly, a notice of the 
Moment of Repentance (492) by Mr. Stonhouse: to 
ask him in all friendliness, whether he has not some. 
what too general a craving for odd or extreme effects 
of light. To this one so generally successful in ey. 
pression ought to be superior. We recollect his 
works as paintings on glass, or porcelain, as essays 
towards outdoing the sun and air of Nature: whereas, 
the subjects of his predilection eminently demand 
repose of manner. Charles Lamb’s principleof being 
“modest for a modest man” is applicable, we appre. 
hend, to Art, no less than to commemorative bene. 
ficence. 

We shall mention two figure pieces of another 
class—the first, being Caractacus before Claudius 
(445) by Mr. E. B. Morris. Former essays by this 
artist had promised something of ambition and jn- 
vention: and the present historical picture does not 
wholly disappoint expectation, though far below 
what we hope to see and recognize as“ performance.” 
Mr. Morris has a feeling for composition and cha- 
racter: he gives indications, too, of those nobler and 
more flowing graces, which the taste for domestic and 
cabinet art has done so much to destroy among us 
But there is an incompleteness in the whole work, 
telling of either opportunities denied, or insufficient 
study: and the artist will never reach the high ground, 
whither he would seem to point his course, without 
an amount of labour of which he, and too few, alas! 
dream in the present day. The other historical picture 
is on a simpler subject and a smaller scale; the Er 
position of Muses (480) by Mr. Marshall Claxton. 
There is a certain force and decision in this little 
picture, which—numbered in company with other 
manifestations in the exhibition—seems most satisfac- 
torily to threaten the Pretty in Art, which has ruled 
so long. Acquiescing in the fashion followed by Mr. 
Herbert in his Woman of Samaria, exhibited in 1843, 
Mr. Claxton has not shrunk from a literal nationality 
of feature in representing the young Jewish mother, 
This might seem to neutralize the praise we have 
just given: since, in high scriptural Art, the literal 
(despite the authority of Sir David Wilkie) is as far 
from real sublimity as that boudoirgrace, the days of 
whose sovereignty, we rejoice, are numbered. But 
to set against this mistake, there is a certain nobility 
of line, largeness of style in drapery, fulness of expres 
sion, and skill in general treatment, which justify our 
admiration. 

We are now to speak of the landscapes—heginning 
with Mr. Creswick’s contributions. These are of a 
excellent variety. It would seem, indeed, as if, since 
we last met him, his treasury had been enlarged bys 
foreign ramble ; without, however, his taste and feel- 
ing for home landscape being impaired. His Old 
Mill (63) is one of those pieces of modern Cyclopean 
architecture, in some wild, moorland district, which 
rather appears to have grown up out of the rock, than 
tohave been built with hands. Then his Recollections 
of the Alps (127) and his Scene near Freyburg in the 
Black Forest (310) are in another spirit ; the tranquil 
sublimity of the former is a thing for the mind to 
repose upon when the hurry of town-life presses 
upon it wearily. And Mr. Creswick has never beet 
more successful in those scenes of quiet and peculiar 
English beauty than in his small landscape The 
Stepping Stones (358). Mr. Lee is not so happy 
usual this spring—owing, in part, to a narrow choice 
of subjects. Yet his Shady Lane, Summer (202) 6 
deliciously cool: and in his Showers and Sunshint, 
Autumn (234) he gives us an effect of light struggling 
through the edge of a wood, most truthfully rendered. 
In a Study from Nature with Figures (274), Mr. Lee 
has attempted a subject yet more difficult ; the first 
“kindling of the leaf” to adopt William Howitts 
poetical phrase. This, though literally paintedi 
not grateful to the eye—a certain brown spottines 
resulting, increased by the thinness of the foliage 
through which the light streams. 
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Mr. Linnell's Wood Scene (54) is another version of | monic concerts, but which has been since in good | bretto rejected by Donnizetti, belonging to the manage- 


English iandscape which never fails to attract many | part re-written by the composer. 


More careful and | ment of the Paris Académie, will be intrusted to M. 


yisitors; and, in Mr. Linnell's peculiar manner, is well-intentioned the young lady could not be, and Albert Grisar, the composer of the ‘ Eau Merveilleuse,’ 
excellent faithful in its markings of form, free in | her voice is a treasure—well worth further polishing. whom we used to know years ago, in the English 
touch without slovenliness, and mellow in tone. But | We can but add, that Madame Dulcken herself} provinces, asa young Belgian amateur, of high pro- 
we are less satisfied with the artist’s taste in selection. | played Beethoven’s Quintett with wind instruments, mise;—thirdly, that Donnizetti, lured by the promised 
The huge leafless tree in the foreground, besides being | his noble Sonata with violin in ¢ minor, in her best | honorarium of thirty thousand roubles, is about to 
something harsh and knobbed in its form, not only manner, and Mendelssohn's second Concerto. Witha | appear at St. Petersburgh towards the end of the 
cuts up the composition disagreeably, but attracts too | little more settlement in her rhythms (whether lean- year, with a new opera of his construction (we can no 
large a share of notice ; and in the distant wood, again, ing to the side of tempo rubato or metronomic strict- | longer say composition )—tourthly, and lastly, that that 
there is a like avoidance of those graces of form, | ness we hardly care—each style of reading having its | most eccentric but fascinating writer, Madame von 
which are producible without affectation or coquetry | charm) Madame Dulcken’s playing would leave little | Arnim, is “ about” an opera book, to be called, cha- 


even among the pollards of a Dutch landscape. Such | to desire. 


and Mr. Soper with indications of characteristic and | servatory. 


wonderfully painted. Mr. E. W. Cooke is a liberal 


exhibiter this year, and rarely, if ever, has exhibited Musicat Gosstp.—Those who love to fish in 


more to the purpose, than in his Shallows of Bergen- 


(416), which must not pass unhonoured. 


southern melody, we have reserved for its last para- 


graph a word or two on Mr. Hering’s Isola di San | the appointment. 


The song was encored. The Romance 


The other new compositions 

























Giulio on the Lake Orta (475), a scene which will | Reid legacy. 
tempt the fancy if not the feet of many a summer 


tourist: so rich and picturesque is it, with its vine- 


trellised foreground, and its island laden with those 


romantic-looking Italian buildings, which seen near 


athand, lose, alas! somuch of their charm. There isa place. 


tone at once sunny and delicate in Mr. Hering’s work 
in pleasant harmony with its subject ; but some of the 
architectural lines want revision—a carelessness which 
in so beautiful a landscape is hardly pardonable. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Concerts oF THE WEEK.—This has been a week 
of many concerts—the time of Lent considered : 
Madame Albertazzi having taken a benefit at the 
Princess's Theatre, with much tuneful aid—Mrs. A. 
Newton (whom we recollect pleasantly as Miss Ward) 
and Mr, Case having bidden their friends to Crosby 
Hall, and engaged the best of the profession to meet 
them; to say nothing of the third of Miss Farmer 
and Miss Flower’s Soirées, which is described as hav- 
ing gone off charmingly. Madame Dulcken closed 
her series on Wednesday. The evening began with 
4 presentment of some of M. Schaffner’s music; three 
hovements of a Quintett which were anything but 
atisfactory. On the same evening Mr. Lucas pro- 
dueed at his Soirée a composition by M. Van Bree, 
a novelty of higher value—attractive, if not very 
original ; and carefully written. Pleasant as it is to 
se new names creeping into our concert programmes, 
¥e fear, that “never charm nor spell” will keep M. 
Shaffner’s there. At Madame Dulcken’s Mr. Bees- 
ton made his début in the luscious * O cara immagine’ 

ozart. As we have been promised much for this 
gentleman, and as rising English male talent is scarce, 
(Sig. Gionesi not forgotten, whom the Italian papers 
tommend) we will wait for a more auspicious oppor- 
‘unity ere discussing Mr. Beeston’s merits. Mlle. 
Schlogs sung a Recitative and Aria by Mendelssohn, 
Madame Caradori used to sing at the Philhar- 


those which led to the suppression of the infant 
ballets in the Austrian capital. And the French 
Minister of the Interior has put forth an ordinance 


of the kind either in Paris or the départemens. In 
the present condition of the world behind the scenes, 
measures like the above are not only expedient, but 
urgently required. 

Meanwhile the concert season in Paris is raging so 
furiously, as to give rise to a talk of restrictive 
measures, for the protection of the theatre-managers, 
who profess themselves, (and in that play-going world 
too!) seriously injured by the increase of musical 
entertainments. A ukase (for it appears to us to 
amount to a piece of Northern despotism) has been 
put forth to regulate the number of concerts and the 
price of tickets. It is certain that nothing can be 
worse than the Parisian system; and it has been with 
an eye to the degraded state of Music there that we 
have alike questioned the policy of the monstrous 
entertainments given by some professors, and the 
artistic wisdom of those who mix up their professional 
proceedings with social courtesies. One or two of the 
tricks ad captandum now tried in Paris, are new. 
Mdlle. Sophie Bohrer,—a clever pianiste, who was 
here some years since—announces a concert, at the 
end of which she will offer a catalogue of a hundred 
pieces of music, and play any four her audience may 
select! This is carrying “ the style conversational” 
into public intercourse with a vengeance. 

One or two opera rumours are worth giving. First, 
the complete fiasco made at Naples by Mercadante’s 
last work, ‘Francesco Donato;’—secondly, that a lie 





As it stands, it is among the best Lady- | racteristically enough, * The Revolutionists.” 
an assemblage of objects as here occurs, is doubtless | performance in Europe. ‘ 
to be found again and again in Nature: but the true] The Fourth Soirée of the Society of British Musi- 
Jandscape-painter will, we think, rather prefer those | cians claims notice more especial than flattering : first, 
passages and episodes which have more play and | for the very bad playing of Beethoven's Quartett in B 
variety. Mr. Linnell has another opener landscape flat ; secondly, for the selection of an awkward ar- 
(369), the sky of which is somewhat oppressive. | rangement of one of Beethoven’s instrumental move- 
We shall here, once again, warn Mr. Bright, apropos | ments, as a vocal duett : the singing of which, moreover, 
of his Water Mill (124), against one or two favourite was conformable with the taste in selection. 
effects: mention as promising, in right of some origi- | the performances above specitied must have been 
nality, Mr. Cobbett’s Wood Scene from ‘ As You Like | stigmatized by “a black mark,” if produced at a 
It; (428)—and say that we have to credit Mr. Peel | common school exhibition of the third class of a Con- 





Princess’s THEATRE.—Among the desiderata of 
the modern stage, the most urgent has long been a 
great actress—one capable of sustaining the gorgeous 
majesty of the tragic muse. Coarseness or feebleness 
of execution has marred the efforts, with one or two 
exceptions, of the best candidates for the vacant 


Both | throne; and even if they be admitted as proficients in 


the last graces of histrionic art, the increasing number 
of theatres, and the consequent distribution of talent, 
demands additional competitors. It was, therefore, 


. . ‘ ’ It is pleasant after the above to praise | with much gratification that we heard that Mr. 
peculiar talent. It is hard for even charity to avoid | Mr. C. Horsley’s song to some words by Barry Corn- 


specifying certain flagrant outrages on Nature which | wall, ‘Dream, baby, dream,’ which was beautifully 
drove us into the nooks and the corners to search for | sung by Miss Duval,—this lady being among the 
compensation ; but, for this once, we will refrain. English exceptions in the clear and sensible delivery 

Mr. Stanfield exhibits three pictures—a sketch | of her text. 
on the Lago Maggiore (4)—another on The Magra | and Rondo by Mr. Macfarren were, we presume, from 
looking towards the Carrara Mountains (101), and a] a pianoforte trio: the air of the former is flowing— 
grand marine landscape on the Holland diep (129). | the latter, though well put together, “full of sound 
In this the main features, cloudy sky and tossing | and fury.” The pianoforte part was cleverly sus- 
water, are perhaps, a little heavier than Mr. Stan- | tained by Mr. Jewson. 
field's wont: a small fragment of pier and strand cuts | produced were a Quartett by Mr. Stephens, and a 
of the right-hand corner of the canvas more] canzonet, *‘May-Dew,’ by Mr. W.S. Bennett; the 
curiously than effectively : but the details,as usual, are | words of which were unworthy of the musician’s care. 


Macready had discovered, in America, a lady quali- 
fied for occupying the high places of the drama. 
Miss Cushman’s appearance in the character of 
Bianca, we have already announced. We have now 
to do with her performance of Lady Macbeth. Here 
the powers of the actress are tested, as already those 
of the poet had been, to the utmost. A heroine so 
sublime and terrible, that the highest intellect and 
quickest imagination are blended in her character—a 
character simply but graphically suggested by Holin- 
shed’s Chronicle—a woman “ very ambitious, burning 
in unquenchable desire to bear the name of queen ;”— 
but elevated, by poetic genius, into a grandeur not to 
be excelled. Shakspeare starts in his tragedy from a 
high point—all is mountain land from the begiuning. 


; : troubled waters will perceive with amusement that} The regal ambition, the unquenchable desire, is a 
op-Zoom (44), a picture correct to one of the most | the Edinburgh Professorship of Music is again open 
dreary aspects of Nature, yet singularly attractive. | to competition. 


Mr. Robins, also, has a clever View on the Scheldt | cal readers will doubtless remember, so suddenly and 


“foregone conclusion.” Long before the action of 


Mr. Pearson, who was, as our musi- | the play, the lady had proposed to her husband that 


“suggestion whose horrid image” should afterwards 


; ’ r strangely elected to the chair, has deferred entering | “ unfix his hair, and make his seated heart knock at 
By way of closing our notice with a snatch of| on the duties of his office, until the Senate, weary of 


his ribs against the use of nature;” the “thought, 


the delay, has, it is said by a contemporary, annulled | whose murder yet was but fantastical,” was familiar 
An ill fate seems to attend the | to them both, long ere the Weird Sisters had hailed 


the successful warrior as “ king hereafter;” else would 


It would seem, by the postponement of the opening | it not have so readily occurred to his mind as the 
of our Italian Opera till this day week, and some | only means by which the crown was to be obtained; 
omissions in the announcement of the new ballet, that | else upon the receipt of his letter had his “ dearest 
the visit of the Viennese children is not likely to take | partner of greatness” not at once conceived the design 

The paternal Austrian Government, it has | and plan of assassination. From the moment that Miss 
been said, has issued an edict of recal, moved there- | Cushman entered, we were convinced that she had 
unto by some unpleasant occurrences analogous to | grasped this leading idea: her reading of the letter 


was the finest thing we have lately seen upon the 
stage. No living actress has approached it. The 
scene with the attendant and her husband, together 


prohibiting henceforth, as penal, any representations | with the intervening soliloquies, were sustained with 


equal power: the lines— 

Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To ery, Hold! hold! 

were given with terrific effect. Her interview with 
the king was managed with dignity; nor did her 
temptation of her husband lack proper emphasis. 
The greatness of these scenes makes it difficult to 
rise above them. Shakspeare however, has piled 
alps on alps, and in the mountainous region which 
he travels, every step we take is an ascending one. 
‘Tis weary climbing, but the mighty business of the 
time compels the labour. Miss Cushman sustained 
it vigorously : she is greater after the murder than 
before; every word breathed with a separate life; 
every sentence glowed with accumulated expression; 
every gesture added to the signification of the text; 
not only her hand and fingers pointed, but her entire 
arms were instinct with the meaning of every pas- 
sage. Perhaps in all this there was an exuberance 
of power, a plenitude of New-World energy, much 
of which must be subdued—some of it utterly de- 
stroyed—before the actress is consummated. All 
this is true. Taste may have much to object—may 
ultimately rescind and repeal much of this abundant 
action. Let it be so: let all such abatements be 
made, let all excesses be corrected—what then 
remains? Power, both mental and physical ; that 
without which there is no art, nor possibility of any; 
power to conceive and to embody conception; the 
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matériel which must precede cultivation, and alone 
gives it value. 

From not sufficiently considering this, critics 
fall into many errors. Mr. Edwin Forrest's acting 
is consequently liable to much misappreciation. 
We remember well when this gentleman first ap- 
peared, a distinguished actor expressed high ex- 
pectations from what he had previously witnessed 
of Mr. Forrest in the United States: “ He has,” said 
he, “all the materials of a great actor about him.” 
This was the generous tribute of praise bestowed by 
a rival artist. What, however, was the decision of 
the public arbiters of taste? They convicted the 
new actor of possessing “ physical power: they 
took him “in the manner.” Undoubtedly, Mr. 
Forrest has great physical power; but does it there- 
fore follow that he has not also mental power? At 
first, or at last, in all great sensible operations, phy- 
sical force is needful; without it, execution must fall 
short of desire—with it, may exceed. Nothing less 
than the last exponent of mental power: it may, 
sometimes, appear more like a principal than an 
agent; but even then, it is a gift which makes him 
who possesses it a giant among men. We confess 


that we can admire an exhibition of physical force 
even for its own sake; but we are not prepared to 
assert that, in the instance of the actor before us, 
such force is not an exponent of mental power. The 


attempt to prove any such negative were simply 
ridiculous. Many of the objections we might take 
to Mr, Forrest’s assumption of the character of Mac- 
beth prove, indeed, the contrary. The business, for 
example, is in great part different from that usually 
adopted on the English stage; but always has an ob- 
vious reason, even when, from its novelty or other 
cause, it may awhile offend a taste which has beet 
otherwise instructed. Much of the charge has, how- 
ever, now fallen to the ground; for the actor’s former 
manner has received considerable modification, and 
become mellowed with experience. He has learned 
that repose is the final grace of art, and has subdued 
all natural tendencies to violence, repressing his 
voice and action, except in the startling crises of the 
play, where both, without effort, spring forth with 
crushing effect; not because he is an actor who 
chooses thus to manifest strength, but because he is 
a strong man, and has simply liberated his energies. 
All this is merely a natural advantage—but it is an 
advantage, and must be reckoned among the natural 
qualifications of an actor, unless we hold that he is 
best fitted for the stage for whom nature has done 
least. There is no art which requires a greater com- 
bination of rare qualities, both of mind and person, 
than the histrionic, when truly, that is, ideally, con- 
sidered. Except upon the occasions already stated, 
Mr. Forrest’s Macbeth, as he now performs it, is a 
calm and stately, almost sculpturesque, piece of act- 
ing. In more level and rapid intonations, it is occa- 
sionally displeasing—that is, to English ears—from 
an Americanism of tone and accent, which, from 
their natural delivery, become distinguishable in such 
passages. But we must learn to pardon this, asa 
provincialism; and the actor will meantime learn 
to correct it, by a longer residence among us. 

Of the new business at which we have hinted, there 
are two pieces of physical effect one of which pleased 
and the other displeased us. On returning from the 
murder of Duncan, Macbeth stumbles, asit were, upon 
his lady unaware, and lifts his dagger to stab her, as if 
she were a stranger, or a spy upon his conduct. ‘The 
situation was appalling, and admirably executed by 
both performers. It is natural, as well as effective. 
But in the instance against which we are about to 
remonstrate, there is a want of taste and discrimina- 
tion. In the banquet scene, Mr. Forrest approaches 
the chair where the ghost of Banquo sits, blindly, and 
as if thinking of anything but “ the graced person” of 
his invited guest; and then starts away in horror, as 
if the natural flesh and blood body were actually 
present. Now this is a false attempt at objectivity— 
an aim which perhaps the poet has already carried 
too far, by permitting the ghost to be visible at all, 
and deprives the scene of its right moral. The 
ghost of Banquo is but an incarnation of the terrors 
of Macbeth’s conscience; because Fieance has fled, 
his “ fit has come again.” iis mind once disturbed, 
loses self-control; the slightest trouble affects it, and 
destroys its balance. The actor should show this, 
and should intimate the subjective feeling of which 


the outward action is merely an index; and should 
prepare such action by previous intimation. We 
commend this to Mr. Forrest’s consideration; and we 
hope that, as he must see that from our remarks we 
mean kindly towards him, he will accept the sugges- 
tion in good part, and attempt its adoption. 

In conclusion, we must not omit Lady Macbeth’s 
somnolent scene. Some critics, affecting nicety where 
they wanted wisdom, have complained that Shakspeare 
has introduced this terrible catastrophe too abruptly; 
that he has neglected to mark the degrees by which 
Lady Macheth’s mind fell into such an abject state. 
Such persons have never rightly apprehended the 
symbolic nature of the drama generally. They 
ought, to be consistent, to require that Macbeth 
should, in a set speech, tell his lady of “the air- 
drawn dagger,” in order to justify her allusion to it 
in the banquet scene. Great poets trust their readers’ 
imagination; only little ones dream of exhausting 
their argument. The amount of action in this tra- 
gedy necessitated a typical treatment of the subject. 
During the whole of the fourth act Lady Macbeth 
never appears—an interval which the reader or spec- 
tator readily fills up; and when the guilty woman's 
actual condition is related by her attendant, it is at 
once recognized for what might naturally, under the 
circumstances, have been expected. Miss Cushman 
acted this incident of horror with fearful energy. We 
should counsel her to a still slower movement: the 
impression it is calculated to produce, will be found 
to correspond to the time which it may reasonably 
be made to fill. 





Haymarket Tueatre.—A three-act comedy by 
Mr. Peake, called § The Sheriff of the County,’ is the 
production of a school now passing away. Never- 
theless it has merits of its own; an outside represen- 
tation of life, an eccentric portraiture of character, 
these are its prominent traits. Then for the filling- 
up, a sterling, but humble style of writing, a mode- 
rate infusion of jokes and puns, some sentimentality, 
but very little reflection ; much surface, and no depth. 
With many things to amuse, therefore, there is no- 


even some exercise of patience is required ; we have 
to wait for the jokes, few of them too being worth 
waiting for, but those few are capital. If the calling 
of a guinea-hen, a “ one-pound-one” bird be miserably 
poor, the abrupt question put by a number-history- 
reading gardener, whether “ Jane Shore would be a 
proper governess in a respectable family,” was first- 
rate. The audience roared, came to a pause, reflected 
a moment, then roared again. This character, named 
Pansy, was richly enacted by Buckstone. His master 
Mr. Hollylodge (a country gentleman of retired habits) 
was performed by Farren. Withdrawn by the am- 
bition of his wife (Mrs. Glover) from the care of his 
aviary to undertake the office of Sheriff of the county, 
his awkwardness and mistakes are ludicrous, and 
great reason has he to be glad when he finds himself 
superseded. Nonpareil (Mr. Webster), a late Lord- 
Mavor’s footman, engaged for the purpose of drilling 
Hollylodge’s rustic servants, was, we lament to say, 
an abortive attempt at humour, both on the part of 
author and actor. The other characters are ordinary 
stage-properties;—but the whole affair is put together 
with a practised hand, and where this is the case the 
poorest materialsgo further than, underother auspices, 
the very best can be generally made to do. 





Sapier’s Wetits.—The restoration to the stage, 
at this theatre, of Shakspeare’s * Richard the Third,’ 
as distinguished from Cibber’s, is an important step 
in the right direction. The mischief which the stage 
has done to our national drama, it is high time that 
the stage should, as far as it mav, set about repairing. 
The differences between the original play and Cibber’s 
corruption, might be serviceably adduced to illustrate 
the distinction now recognized as existing between the 
theatrical and dramatic. 
qualities are sacrificed for the sake of rapid action 
and cumulated effect. ‘The Shakspearian drama, on 


citude to improve occasion, and insert points for the 
favouriteactor,—whether to catch at popular applause, 
or to interpret the situation to the popular mind, 
which is understood to need more exaggeration than 
befits the severity of high art. We cannot report, 
that in the tragedy, now performed and restored, 





thing to excite or to impel in the present piece: | 





In the one, all higher | 


the contrary, moves beneath a weight of thought and | 
circumstance which requires attention; with no soli- | 


the beautiful and terrible repose of the original # 
altogether preserved; for there are passages 

from ‘Henry VI.,’ and other brief soliloquies inter. 
polated, for the purpose of supplementing what the 
poet thought sufficient as it stood; and this, by 
way of concession to a modern audience, Supposed 
as we have said, to require beth stimulus and 
instruction. This, however, is an evil belonging to 
a state of transition ; the time will probably coms 
when nothing will satisfy the cultivated taste by 
the presentation of the original without abridgment. 
for the objection to the length of old plays . 
altogether arbitrary and conventional, and woulj 
not be entertained for a moment, if a genuins 
love of dramatic art existed, such as was felt 
in the Elizabethan day. Until the arrival, hoy. 
ever, of a more enlightened period, credit is dye 
to every theatrical management that volunteer 
its part towards the purification of the stage ; and 
which, if it does still abridge and interpolate, ye 
leaves the spirit and general outline of the drama 
such as it was conceived and executed by the ming 
that created it. But there can be no doubt, that the 
admission of anything from ‘ Henry VI.’ into the 
tragedy of ‘ Richard III.,’ must injuriously distur) 
the idea intended by Shakspeare in the latter. This 
consideration it is which stamps with so much jp. 
propriety Cibber’s introduction of the murder of the 
king in the Tower. The necessity for such murde 
had passed away from Gloster at the opening 
of the present play, and the state of mind sup. 
posed inconsistent with such gross procedures. The 
now powerful Richard can afford to intrust such 
business to mercenary agents; reserving himself for 
more intellectual work. Not by physical violence, 
but by the force of wit, Gloster henceforth operates 
Murder has become so familiar a thing to his con- 
science, that nothing seems more natural to him than 
its direction. He has, therefore, abundant leisure to 


| indulge his humour, spleen, and sarcasm, just when 


the fit is on, and to sport with the moods of his ow 
mind and those of others. Mr. Phelps deserves 
credit for perceiving this, and accordingly presenting, 
instead of the conventional stage-Richard, a novel 
conception distinguished by ease, quietness, and a sort 
of jovial abandon. Had no additions been made to 
the part, this merit would have been still more cou 
spicuous, and we might have witnessed a_ portrait 
purely Shakspearian. Let the actor learn, that the 
poet knows as well when to be silent as when to 
speak ; and thus acquire willingness to sacrifice the 
theatric to the dramatic. It is, perhaps, too much to 
ask him to do this all at once ; we must be willing to 
surrender something where we cannot reasonably 
expect all. One character, however, stands almost 
untouched—that of Margaret. The crimes, the suf 
ferings, the bereavements of long-contending factions, 
have sublimed her into an image, as it were, of Fate 
—or at least into a mystery and a symbol, embods- 
ing the spirit of the fearful strife, with whose lik 
fearful issues the tragedy itself is dealing. Sheis 
indeed a dreadful being, who speaks only to wam 
or to curse. There is no living actress more capable 
of performing such a character than Mrs. Warner; 
and she throws all her resources, both physical and 
artistic, into it with extraordinary effect. The 
part of Clarence was intrusted to Mr. Marston. We 
are happy to say, that “the dream” is retained; 
but the passionate pleadings for his life are, alas 
omitted. In this, however, and some other omissions, 
regard has been evidently had to the capacity of it- 
dividual actors; the want of available means is, in al 
such cases, a sufficient apology. Touching the mis 
en scene, the appointments are good ; the scenery 8 
picturesque and ingenious ; the costumes various and 
correct ; and the acting generally is respectable and 
satisfactory. Though, as a reform, not one of a find! 
character; yet, on the whole, the improvemetl 
realized is as complete as, under the circumstance 
could be practically effected. 















Sr. James’s ToEatre.—The ghastly story repr 
bated last week, having been laid aside, we had 
Monday M. Lemaitre as Don César de Bazan, inal 
his glory, and great, of its picaresco kind, it is The 
reckless, graceless audacity of the broken-dom 
Spanish nobleman could not be better given. If some 
parts of the performance partake of caricature, It ® 
because the dramatist has so willed it ; and the acto 
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incoherences, and to connect together 
, of a whole, has had no alter- 

ive. ‘The recent visit of half a dozen different 
Césars to the different London stages, spares 
5 he necessity of dwelling upon the incidents of this 
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sed, dashing melo-dramatic comedy ; while it affords us 
and opportunity of pointing out the superiority of our 
g to pots ® the artistic requisite of completeness. Our 
_ countrymen leave the sketch as they found it. M. 
- but Lemaitre works it up intoa finished picture. While 
emt we are listening to him there is no feeling that wit is 

Shs wanting to the dialogue ; while we are looking, there 

ould ‘s nothing in the incidents to repel us. In the 

,~ classical drama of ‘Old France,’ M. Frederic—like 
felt his compeer among the ladies, Madame Dorval—has 

hor. heen tried, and by the French critics, found wanting. 
due But we must regret, though not as severe sticklers for 
teers classicality as Mistress Jarley, that better occupation 
and has not been found for him, than in the repertory 
dha which bears his name. Clever actors of his class, 
rama by mystifying the public with regard to the meagre- 
mind ness of the pieces they clothe with life and animate 
at the with spirit, are precisely those who do the heaviest 

0 the injury to the stage, by lowering the tone of composi- 

— tion and appreciation: and dramatic authors should 

~ look to it, and take their measures accordingly. 

of the + 

vurder MISCELLANEA 

pening pie a — 

1 sup. Artists at Rome.—The following statistics are fur- 
The nished relating to the artists, native and foreign, 
such studying and practising in Rome. The foreigners 

elf for are 404 in number—300 of them being painters, 58 

olence, sculptors, 39 architects, and 7 engravers. Of the 

erates whole number, there are 158 German, 25 French, 
i$ COn- 35 English, 17 Russian, 7 Polish, 15 Swedish and 

m than Norwegian, 31 Danish, 19 Belgian, 5 Dutch, 11 Hun- 

sure to garian, 15 Spanish, 7 Portuguese, and 14 American, 

t when It will be observed, however, that this subdivision of 

his own the entire number leaves forty-four to be accounted 

leserves for. The Italian artists are said to be 542 in num- 
senting, ber,—besides 2,000 workers in mosaic. 

A novel Engraving.—I am at a loss to understand what can have 

d asor. induced your correspondent, An Engraver, to address to 

nade to you his letter, which appears in your paper of the 15th inst, 

ore con T can see no reasonable way of accounting for it, otherwise 
portrait than on the supposition that it has been penned on the faith 
that the of hearsay report, and notafter an actual perusal of my com- 
when to munication. I do not propose * etching on glass,” which 
ifice the common sense dictates ‘‘can possess no advantages over 

hto copper and steel.” I do not propose the technically called 
ers “ground for etching ;” and as to my thin varnish with virgin 
‘illing to wax, if! may believe my own eyes, and my own practice, it 
asonably isa false assertion his stating, ‘‘ any kind of wax you cannot 
} almost see through.” Again, the action of heated metal to acquire 
the suf a transfer of every line of a print, is as different to transfer- 

factions, ring printed cyphers to silver spoons by rubbing ‘‘ with a 

, of Fate burnisher,” as this latter is like the transfer of prints from 
embodr- paper to pottery ware. In either case the ink must be fresh, 
hose lik and it is the ink that is transferred; not so by the Caloro- 
She's type, which appears as a mere shadow as a photographic 
to wan picture. Iam, &c. Henry Dixcks. 
2 capable Voleanic Eruption.—A Russian journal gives the 
Warner; F details of a volcanic eruption which took place as long 
sical ani F agoas June the 11th of last year, not far from Sche- 
t. The f makha, situated in the Black Sea. About six in the 
‘on. We} morning the volcano all at once sent forth, with a 
retained; B) great noise, a quantity of burning matter, impreg- 
are, alas B nated with naphtha. The eruption lasted three 
missions, (quarters of an hour, and not less than four openings 
ty of it & were formed in the mountain. From one of them a 
5 is, in all quantity of muddy water was seen to issue, and below 
x the miv F twas a spring of clear water, of a brackish taste, 
cenery is F Which at present continues to flow down to the plain. 
irious and FF The craters are now no longer visible, but in their 
table - place are seen two little hills of a conical form. 
> of a fina Fe —— 
wanes pe CouRestospEsts—W.K-P.—8G.—J.CD.—J.S—W.B. 
An Amateur should have sent his name. 
ory rept Erratum.— Young's Lectures.—In our last number, it was 
we had 0 = that Young was nota popular writer, but one of the 
in all st popular of those who can be relied on for accuracy in 
zan, 4 Very large range of subjects. One word was here left out: 
it is. ey to say not merely a popular writer, but one, &e. 
oken-dowt —a_ wrong to say that Young was not a popular 
0. If some succeed in pthc a popular lecturer, that is, he did not 
: it 8 in th as ing audiences: but he isa popular writer, 
ree he ao —— the word popular is now used; that is, 





planations in a manner which unmathemati- 
readers can understand, 
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of the various openings, analyzed and explained, for the use of 

Young Players; LIL. a selection of Chess Problems, or ends of 

ames won or drawn by brilliant and ‘scientific moves. By CHA. 
fou LINSON. With numerous Woodcuts, 4s. td. 





MEDICAL EDUCATION; a Lecture 
ivered 3 <ine’s College, London. By J. F. ROYLE, M.D. 
ee * b 4 & ‘the Medical De vaxtenant, and Professor of Materia 
Medica, 2s. 






HEADS of an ANALYSIS of ENG- 
LISH and of FRENCH HISTORY, for the use of Schools. By 
DAWSON W. TURNER, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 2s, 








Part ILI. (to be continued Monthly), 8vo. price 1s., of 


PRACTICAL SERMONS, containing 
SERMONS by— 
The Right Rev. the BISHOP of EDINBURGH. 


The Ven. R. lL. WILBERFORCE, M.A. Archdeacon, East Riding, 
Yorkshire. 


The Rev. J. H. TODD, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
The Rev. EDWARD CHURTON, M.A., Rector of Crayke. 

The Rev. W. SCOTT, M.A., Perp. Curate, Christ Church, Hoxton, 
The Rey. F. FULFORD, M.A., Rector of Croydon, Cambridgeshire, 





Published Monthly, royal 4to. 3s. 6d, each, 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE of GREAT BRITAIN, from the Conquest to the Re- 
formation, illustrated by Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, and 
Details ; with Accounts of the Rise, Progress, and Developement of 
the several styles of Architecture. 

Edited by H. BOWMAN, Architect. 


Parts I. and IL. contain Norbury Church, Derbyshire. 
Il. lV. Lambley Church, Nottinghamshire. 


a VI. Castle Rising Church, Norfolk. 
Vil. VIII. Chaddesley Corbet Church, Worcester- 
shire. 
1X. xX. Loug-Ashton Church, Somersetshire. 
XL. Rudford Church, Gloucestershire. 





PSALM TUNE BOOKS, without 
Words. Containing Eighty-two Tunes from Tue Psatter. 
Edited by JOMN HULLAH. 
The Tunes Harmonized for THREE EQUAL VOICES. 2s. 6d, 
The Tunes Harmonized for FOUR VOICES (Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, aud Bass.) 3s, 
PART MUSIC, 


Edited by JOHN HULLAH. 





“ae = 

Class A, Music in Score and in Separate 
Voice Parts, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Of Cass A, Two 
Volumes of Secred ana Two of Secular Pieces are now published. 
Price of each Volume, bound in cloth,—of the Score, 9s, ; of the 
separate Voice Parts, 3s, each. Also to be had in Numbers (I. to 
XID). containing beth Sacred and Secular Pieces. Price of the 
Score, 2s, td. ; of the separate Voice Parts, Sd. each. 


Class B, Music in Score, for the Voices 
of Women and Children. Of CLass B, One Volume of Sacred and 
One of Secular Pieces are now published. Price 3s, each, bound in 
cloth. Also to be had in Numbers (I. to VI.), containing both 
Sacred and Secular Music. Price sd. each. 


Class C, Music in Score, for the Voices 
of Men. Of Crass ©, One Volume of Sacred and One of Secular 
ieces are now published. Price 3s. each, bound in cloth. Also 


to be had in Numbers (I. to VL.), containing both Sacred and 
Secular Pieces. Price seach, "’ 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. COLBURN’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS NOW READY. 


1. 
THE SECOND VOLUME of the 


NELSON LETTERS and DISPATCHES. 8yo. 15s. bound, 


Il. 


THE MAXIMS and OPINIONS of 
the DUKE of WELLINGTON. vo. with Portrait, 14s. 
ound, 


Ill. 
A SECOND EDITION of ‘REVE- 


LATIONS of RUSSIA.’ 2 vols, with Plates, 24s. bound. 


Iv. 
THE HISTORY of MARGARET 
CATCHPOLE, A Surrotk Gini. Dedicated by permission 


to the Marchioness Cornwallis. 3 vols. with Illustrations, 
3ls. Gd. bound. 


vy. 
LETTERS of a GERMAN COUN- 
TESS; written during her Travels in Turkey, Egypt, the 


lioly Land, &c. Translated by il. EVANS LLOYD, Esq. 
3 vols. small Svo. 


VI. 
MAIDS of HONOUR;; or, the WITS 


at COURT. 3 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
Just published by Mr. COLBURN, 
To be had at all the Libraries, 
I. 





STRATHERN: a Story of the Present Day. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 
Il. 
LADY CECILIA FARRENCOURT. By 


HENRY MILTON, Esq., Author of ‘Rivalry.’ 3 vols. 
Ill. 
HILLINGDON HALL: a Ta 


le of Country 
Life. By the Author of ‘Handley Cross,” 3 yols, 


Iv. 
THE PALAIS ROYAL: an Historical Ro- 


mance. By the Author of ‘ Henri Quatre.’ 3 vols. 


v. 
PARSONS and WIDOWS. By the Author of 


* Peter Priggins.” 3 vols. 


VI. 

YOUNG LOVE. By Mrs. Trotiopz, 3 vols, 
Vil. 

ARTHUR ARUNDEL: a Tale of the English 

Revolution, By the Author of * Brambletye House.’ 3 vols. 

Vill. 

MR. LEVER’S ‘ARTHUR O’LEARY.’ 

Peed be BARRY LORREQUER and Illustrated by GEORGR 


Cuear Epitiox, uniform with the Author's 


other Works. In 1 vol. svo. price 12s, bound, 


The MARCH NUMBER of 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 


The Blasphemer’s Warning, a Lay of St. Romwold. By Thomas 
Ingoldsby.—The Talleyrand Papers. Part X.—The Frog and the 
Fox. By the Author of ‘ Peter Priggins.’—A Visit to a Circassian 
Chief. By H. Walter D'Arcy, Esq. (concluded).—The Robertses ou 
their Travels, By Mrs. Trollope (continued).—The Duke of Wel- 
lington, considere: a Minister and a Statesman.—Conversations 
in the National Gallery. n_ Excursion up the Oronooko and 
Ramble through Venezu —Associations‘of a Shell. By Andrew 
Winter, Esy.—Born under the Dog Star. By Angus B. Reach, Esq. 
—The German Prince in Egypt.—Lights and Shades in the Life of 
a Gentleman on Half-pay. By W. H. Maxwell, Esq. Lord —'s 
Ward: First Love; Will, the Ranger, &e. 






















ARMY and NAVY. 
The MARCH NUMBER of COLBURN’S 
vy vy al al y Al ’, Tr 
UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE 
AND NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL, 
CONTAINS 
1. Marshal Marmont on the Spirit of Military Institutions; 
‘ontents: Artillery—Fortification —Administration of i 
The Commissaris Thoughts on Naval Tactics.—3. Expected 
Brevets, by Col. race.—4. The } 1 Chaplain’s Note-Book.— 
5. Reminiscences of a French Prison.—6, Major Macready on the 
Waterloo Campaigu and Capt. Siborne’s History.—7. Marshal 
Villars.—& Conversations and Opinions of Major Maffin, on Mili- 
tary and other matters appertainin %. Notes on the First Three 
Parts of * The Field Exercises anc olutions of the Army,’ and 
on some of the points of resemblance between them and the corre- 
sponding parts of the French *Ordonnance sur lexercice et les 
mancuvres de 1 infanterie.—!0. The Fortresses of the Confedera- 
tion, with special reference to the new fortress of Rastadt.—11, The 
Battle of Vimiera, and the Second Battalion, 43rd Kegt.—12, Regi- 
mental Messes.—13. Military Operations in the East Indies—14, 
Harbours of Kefuge.—Distributions of the Army and Navy. 


motions and Appointments, Official Dispatches, with all the Pro- 
fessional News ae the Month. 
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Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
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KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 


This day, 
OL. I., SERIES II., SKETCHES of the 
HISTORY of LITERATURE and LEARNING in ENG- 
LAND. With Syetigeene “yy Chali, M! Writers. 
From the Accession of vii 
In2 a 


London: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-street. 


J ished, p 
HE LONDON UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


for 1845, 
ogg and John Edward Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 
ond: 


~ BY ORDER of t the LORDS ; COMMISSIONERS of of the 
ADMIRALTY. 


Now ready, Svo. 58, A New Edition of the > 
AUTICAL ALMANAC for 1845. 
The ‘ Nautical Almanac’ for 1846, 47, and 48 may now be had 

John Murray, Albemarle-street, Publisher to the Admiralty. 


ECLOGZ LUCRETIANS, 


. a 7 r 
XTRACTS from the BOOKS of TITUS LU- 
CRETIUS CARUS, on in Nature of Things, with English 
Notes. By ROBE RT GIBSON, 3.A. i2mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 
Published by R. Fellowes, rt og H. ©. Evans, Bristol: sold 
= Forrest, Manchester. 
ox a good extracts from the writings of a poet far too little 
known in our schools and colleges.”— Westminster Review, 


“Rh Inti 
e 


of 1688, 

















In 4to. price 2 


AN DYCK and his CONTEMPOR ARIES. 


This volume contains a Memoir of Van Dyck, with a descriptive 
Catalogue of his Etchings, and several original Letters of Rubens, 
Mytens, Honthorst, Gerbier, and others Printed from Documents 
in Her Majesty’s state Paper Office ‘and the Office of Public 


Recor 
By WILLIAM HOOKHAM CARPENTER. 
London : Printed for James Carpenter, Vld Bond-street, 


OLILOQUIES on the CHRISTIAN RELI- 
GION; its Errors, and_its Everlasting Truth. By Dr. 

ng FRIEDRIC H STRAUSS. Translated from the German. 
vo, 





The Opinions of Professor David F. Strauss, as 
embodied in his Letter to the Burgomaster Hirzel, Professor 
Orelli, and Professor Hitzig, at Zurich. 8vo, 1 

Hennell’s Inquiry concerning 
CHRISTIANITY. 8vo. cloth, 12s, 

Hennell’s Christian Theism. 8vo. cloth, 

London: John ( ‘hapman, | i 21, Newgate-street. 


the Origin of 


2s, 6d. 


MANZONI'S CELEBRATED ROMANCE, 
(Genuine Epition,) 


Just published, r 2 

HE BETROTHED LOVERS; being the first 
complete weniation published in England of Manzoni’s 
celebrated *PROMESSI SPOSI,” (the Sir W. Scott of Italy.) 
Two elegant Vols. in fancy boards, with Sixty Engravings. 
Price HALF-A-GUINEA. This is one of the most interesting 
Romances extant, and ‘perhay 9s the cheapest work that has 

appeared in the present day. It is admirably suited for a gift. 
nt The Italians consider * The Betrothed’ the first fiction of the 
age holding some affinity to the school of Sir Walter Scott, but sur- 
passing his works in power and depth, as we confess it does in 

moral design.”—Tait’s Mag. 
London: James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE 


Beess ELS BRITISH GAZETTE. 
Established in 1837. 
rT quarter, postage free, for Belgium, France, and England. 
The. eekly pa which contains a careful digest of British, 
Trek § Colonial, Belin eigian, and Foreign news, as well as Literary 
Reviewsand other original matter, is now the largest one published 
in iu 
As — are about 15,000 British residents in that country, it is 
clear that the BrusseLs Gazette is an excellent medium of *pub- 
licity for British and Continental advertisers. 
Published at Browne's English Library, 73, Montagne de la Cour, 
Brussels. 
Agent in London, Mr. Deacon, Walbrook. 
*e* Orders received at all the Post-oftices on the Continent. 


On the Ist of March, in Cemy 8vo. price 1s. 6d, 
HE BRITISH CHURCHMAN, No. XV. 
Magazine conducted on the petpdioies of the Church of 


tingiand, as exhibited in her Articles, laid down oy her Reformers. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill 





TH WESTMINSTER RE aVIEW, No. 84, 
is publighed THIS DAY 


. The French MA. «8 Turgot, Say, &c. 
. Shakspeare and his Edito: 
3. Recent Negotiations with Germany. 
. Chronology of Egyptian History. 
5. British and Foreign Shipping. 
i. Treatment of the Insane. 
. City Administration (No. 3.) 
Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
Postscript: The Budget—Rail ways—Board of Trade. 
aed Clarke, 13, Pall-mall East. 


8 day is published, price 2s, 6d. 
HE ECLECT IC REVIEW for 
Contents :— 
Dr. Bell and Joseph Lancaste’ er—their Acts and Monuments. 
x The Epistle to the Colossians. 
3. Popular Satire Pe the Middle Ages. 
4. The History of Sweden. 
5. The Position and P rospects of the Church of England, &c. Xe. 
__ ard & a 0. 27, Paternoster~ “Tow. 


Marcu. 





oo published, price Two Shillings, 


OLMAN’S MAGAZINE,—No. I. 


Art. 1. Grgeaeeta nee with Sir R. Peel on Irish Agrarian 
yut 
The Eternal City. 
The Policy of Catholics. 
Floral Symbolism. 
The Anglo-Saxon Church, 
The Countess Clemence ; 2 hap. 
. Tractarianism and Mr. Ward. 
*. A Peepatall Things, and a Few Others, by Bo-Peep. 
9. Reviews of New Publications, 
London: C, Dolman, 61, New Bond-street. 
Sold by T. Jones, Paternoster-row ; Cumming, Dublin; Steven- 
son, E dinburgh ; Booker & Co. Liverpool ; and all Booksellers, 


LACK WOOD'S 
No. CCCLIII. for ARON. 
Contents, 
being a Sequel to the Confessions ofan 
English Opium-Eater—II. Mrs. Poole’s * Englishwoman in E ypt’ 
—I11. Practical Agriculture Stephens’ Book of the Farm, &¢.— 
IV. Stanzas—V. Lord Malmesbury’ 's Diaries eae © orrespondence 
’I. German-American Romances. No. 2— British History 
during the Eighteenth Century—V LIT. North's Spe: cimens of the 
British Critics. No.2. Dryden a Pope. 
Ww illiam Blackwood d&s Sons, 3, Edinburgh and London, 


OOD’S MAGAZINE for Marcu, 
price 2s. 6d. contains a finely-executed Portrait or THomas 
Hoop, engraved by Heath, in a new manner, after a Calotype by 
Collins, from a Bust by Davis. so 
1, Phantoms and Realities —_ Star- light Night. By F.0.Ward. 
Dante and Beatrice. By Walter Savage Landor. 
Continental Railways. By R. “ kton Milnes, M.P. 
A Note from my Note-Book. By T. Hood. 
The Tomb at St. Praxed’s. By hk A. Browning. 
Moloch, or the Song of the Furnace. By E. J. Selwyn, Esq. 
Epigram. By T. Hood, 
Beggar Jacob. By K. Monckton Milnes, M.P. 
Railway Sonnets. By Richard Howitt. 
. Luke Hansellin's Hammer. By Mr. Whitehead. 
. The Pastor and his Son, By the Mountaineer. 
Jlinor’s Pilgrimage. By Miss Lawrance. 
A Bout with the Burschen—Gideon Shaddoe—Good Deeds 
: Reynard the Fox —Ech« 


London : ; Henry oe 


saga se 


1., by the Editor. 








MAGAZIN 


Price 2s, 6d. 


I. Suspiria de Profundis: 


» 


eRe H 


12. u 
Also, 
—Review 





356, Strand. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for Marcn, price 2s. 6d, contains— 
Chapters of Railroad Romance, by Tilbury Tramp, Queen's 
Messe niger : No. I Fast Asleep and Wide A Awake, or the Train 
for the “Overland”—Baron de Bode’s Travels in Luristan and 
Arabistan — Earl of Rosse’s Telescope : Possible Discoveries — A 
Stadents Reminiscence of the “ Quartier Latin” — Robert Burns: 
cond Article—A P ilgrimage to Caldare — Serjeant Talfourd’s 
yacation Rambles —Song, by Robert Gilfillan—The late Mrs. 
James Gray—White’s T hree Years in C roe ay Se A Snowdrop 
—Memoir of Samuel Forde, a Cork Artist—The Briton’s Rousing 
Song—The ae The Nevilles of Garretstown, a Tale of 1760 : 
Chapter XXVIIL A Masquerade Night in Dublin; Chapter 
XXIX. The Ballina: -Singer. 
Dublin: William Curry, Jun. & Co. ; W. 
and all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, 


The O'Donoghue. By Harry Lorrequer. No. III. 


With Illustrations by Phiz. Price 1». 








8. Orr & Co. London ; 


HE CIVIL ENGINEER and | ARCHITECTS 
JOURNAL for Marcu, price 1s. 6d. contains— 
Engravings of Royal Exchange Windows—Royal Mausol 
the hing of Prussia—Kollman’s Railway Improvemen: Lf 
on the Amsterdam and Rotterdam Railway—Piledrivine i 
—New Order of Architecture— Architectural Criticism, by sate 
—Papers on the History of irchitecture— Mechanism = Mult 
pst Power—On ng yag® A. 1 ~~» J On Mon 

araday on Gaseous ies o Scientific "demean,. 
Analysis of New Patents— Report on S ixtours of Refuge—Review, 
of New Books, &c. _ 

. & Son, Paternoster-row ; Weale, High Holborn, 
Qe.) 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL fy; 
Marca 1, Edited by JACOB BELL. 

Contents :—Division of Labour in the Medical Profession~Mode 
of taking Specific Gravities—New Combinations of Todine—Re 
aod on Mr. Donovan's Preparation of Bark — Blue Pill ang 

Hydrargyrum cum Creta—Test for Nitric Acid—Ervalents and 
Melasse de la Cochinchine—Prevention of Accidents from Poigon— 
Puree, or Indian Yellow — Clove Root — Guano — Hyposulphite of 
Soda—Brazilian i anaeaiiie Jalap Resin—Valerianate of 
nine— Mercurial — Lactucarium—Liquefaction and Solntike 
tion of Gases. Price 

Published by ies Churchill, Princes-street, Leiceste 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Ec linburgh ; and Fannin 1 & Co, & Vo. Dublin 


TH E ARTIZAN for Marcu, price |;, 

contains — The Destiny of Railways; the Rattler Screy. 
Propeller Expe riments, being the only full and authentic record 
yet publishe Description of a New Direct-Action Engine; with 
Articles on Engineering, Carpentery, Architecture, &. ; illustrated 
with magravings and numerous Woodcuts, 

Office, Wellington-street. North Strand. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall; and nd all | Booksellers, 


ADE'S LONDON REVIEW for "Maney, 


price 1s, contains— 

Progress of British mR seer —Scotland, a Model for Landlords 
Battle of Waterloo—Saul, a Drama—Reign of the Sainte—Board 
of Ordnance—Widowers—Old Pictures and New Frames— Auto 
biography, &c. 

W. S. Orr & Co, Paternoster- row; W. Curry, jun. & Co, Dublin; 
Fraser & Co. E dinburgh, 

*x* Quarterly Part IT. price 3s, is now ready. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for Maron, 
poe ce 2s, 6d. contains— 
. Comme Rambling Remarks on Horace and others. By Morgan 
attler. 
The Curate’s Volume of Poems. Chap. IIL. 
A Winter Carol. 
A Passage in the Life of Rubens and Rembrandt. 
Bunyan and Bunhill Fields. 
My Log. Blue Quid, the Sea Ghost. 
A Walk from London to Fulham, Adorned with Cuts. 
Part III. From Little Chelsea to Walham Green. 
The Great Ward Business. 
Primros 
Yom y of the ye 
. Verses to an Old Fri 
The Policy of Ministe = 
. Letter from John Bell, Esq. to Oliver Yorke. 
G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 


YHE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
Marcu contains, among other Articles — Review of the 

various Old Plays edited by the Shakespeare Society—On the Con- 
ceptualism of Abélard— Female Historical Plogre hies: No. - 
Elizabeth Duchess of Norfolk, with a Plate of her yn he 
Origin of the Term ‘Devil's Dyke,’ * Devil’s Punch: 
—Arundel not the site of Anderida—Mr. Birch on Samian 

manufactured in Britain—Notices of an Ancient Manor-houseat 
Hellingly, Sussex. With Review of New Publications ; Literary, 
Scientific, and Antiquarian Intelligence, including the Dissolu- 
tion of the Cambridge Camden Society, Present State of the Bri- 
tish Archwological Association, and an Authentic Account of the 

njuries done to the Portland Vase. Historical Chronicle and 
Obituary, including Memoirs of SirC. F. Williams, Robert Smirke, 
Esq. Henry Josi, Esq. &e. Price 2s. 

Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 


CHEAP SUNDAY OR NPEOPLE READING FOR THE 
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_foem Wines of France. 
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Just publi 
HE CHURCH of EN GLAND MAGAZINE, 
oo, Religious Periodical for Popular Readi a. 
Vol. XVIL mperial 8vo, embo: eloth, 470 0 pages, ith 56 
iustrations on W price only 

It contains original contributions by Bishops mt other Divines, 
Narratives, Tales, Sketches of Natural History (with E: 
Descriptions of Remarkable Places and Bui dings (wa 

phy, Anecdotes, Notable Days, Poetry, &. ; the whole com- 





AITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
MARCH, price One Shilling, contain — Nighean Ceard ; or, 

oe Goldsmith’ 8 ee: 2 Tale Celts and Saxons, by Mrs) 
e of Edmund Burke—O; inlons of 





Just published, Price One Shilling, New Series, with a Plate. 
HE ECCLESIOLOGIST, No. II. Marcu. 
New Series. 
Contents,—The Nomenclature of Christian Architecture. The 
‘Tapetensl Churches of London. The Philosophy of Gothic 
Are! . Reports ofthe Cambrid » Camden Society. Oxford, 
York, and Northampton Architectural Societies. The Cambridge 
mden Society and the Round Church. Reviews. Notices of 
ie Churches. Church Restorations. Notices and Answers to Cor- 
respondents. 
J.T. Walters. 


London : Rivingtons. oes 





ust published 
HE PROSPEC! rive REVIE aW, 
(Coristian Teacher, No. XXVIL.) price 2s. td, 
Art.1. Historical Christianity. 
IL. An Inquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity. 
oa Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
y. The Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. 
. Religion in the Age of Great Cities, 
vi. The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D. 
VII. Notices of New Publications, &. &c. 


London: John Chapman, 121, Newgate-street. 
THE LITERARY JOURNAL OF YOUNG ENGLAND. 
HE CR i TIC, No. XXVIII. for this 


ay, price 6d. contains— 

The Mission of yon; England — Journal of Mesmerism, in- 
eluding the Proceedings of the Society for its investigation, and 
interesting Cases—The Life of a Radical—The last new Novels, 
new Seema, Os &e, &e. 

The original features of the Critic are—1. The Principles and 
Policy of ng England; 2 A Journal of Mesmerism; 3. Re- 
bas of unpublished MSS. + Entire ag ae to aang . 

copy, as men, sent to any person enc! ating ree postage 
samp to the Publisher, at the XCar ritic Office, 29, Essex-street, 


No. IL 








the Germans on the "Seocenah Church Question—Recent Novels on 
the Condition-of-Ireland Question ; Valentine M'Clutchy, the Irish 
Agent, &c.—Recent Tours and Travels, by the Baron De Bode, &c. 
—Poetry of the Month, by Bon Gaultier.—Portry : Restoration of 
the Troops at Cabul, &c.—Liverary Reorster: Dr. Ure's Improve- 
ments in Arts, &c.—Miss Tytler’s Tales of Good and Great Kings, 
&e.—Potitics: The Opening of the Session—State of Parties. 

W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


OUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING 
MAGAZINE, No. IIL. (Marcu) contains— 

The History of St. Giles and St. James. By the Editor — The 
Meeting of the Metals—The Tally System — Temptations of the 
Poor — Mother’s Love — The Luxury of Light—A_Labourer's 
Thoughts Reonileckions «3 Haalitt—Genii of Steam—The Hedge- 
hog Letters— Reviews 

Illustrated’ by 4. ‘ptebing on Steel by Lercu. 
London: Published for the Proprietors of Punch, at the Punch 
Office, 92, Fleet-stre et, 


EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S TABLE-BOOK. 
Edited by GILBERT A. A BECKETT. Price 1s, 


o. LLL. (Marcu) contains :— 
The Folly of om... On the present Kailw ay Speculation Mania 
—Leaves from a New Edition of Lempriére. 








y the Editor. With 
an Illustration—The stage Ladies Maid, ot n an Illustration— 
All the World's a Bedlam. An Old Gentleman's Opinion of Things | 
in General, with an Illustration—Private Theatricals—Song of the | 
Months, with Two Illustrations — Letter to the President of the 
Suburban Association, with Four Illustrations — A Scamper over 
the Serpentine, with an Illustration—A Lite: rary Curiosity —A Tale 
before the Fire—The Music Master Abroad, with Two [llustrations | 
—Guy Greenhorn’s Wanderings In and Out of London. By th 
Editor. With One Illustration. 

Illustrated with a splendid Etching on Steel, ‘ The Folly of Crime,” 
and numerous W oodcuts, by Georce CRUIKSHANK. 


London: Published at the Office of the Table-Book, 92, Fleet- 


bining amusement with instruction, in a style suited for all classes 
of readers, 

The Parts for January and February, 1845, are now ready; sat 
intending Subscribers are requested to send their orders as 800 
possible to their respective booksellers. Of Vols. XVI. and Xvi 
for 1844, only a limited ee gage on hand, and the 
volumes have now become very 8 

Full price will be given by the "Publisher for early volumes ot 
this work. 

P.S.—As the Magazine now enjoys a circulation far exceeding 
that of any other Church periodical, it will be found a most eligible 
medium for Advertisements, which are conspicuously printed and 
inserted, at the most reasonable rate. 

Published for the Proprietors, by Edwards & Hughes, 12, Ave 
Maria-lane, and sold by every Bookseller in Town and Country. 


T 
4 ears ART-UNION MONTHLY JOURNAL 
of the FINE ARTS, the ARTS DECORATIVE ant 
ORNAMENTAL, &c. &e. &e. 
Part 78, for Maxcn. One Shilling. 
Contents. 

. Mercantile Value of the Fine Arts: Pugin’s ‘Glossary of 
Ecclesiastical Ornament and Costume ;’ accompanied by one 
of the richest and most elaborate examples selected from 
the vale, > se Sanaa and gold at the press of 

Meber-Bakibitors of the Royal Academy. 

3. Obituary. British and Foreign Artists and Patrot 

. Boots and Shoes i - England ; with 23 illustrative ‘and expla 
natory Woodcu 4 

. Improvements in  Wanetteed Articles ; with Woodeut Il 
lustrations. 

6. The British Institution: — Criticisms on 179 of the Works 
contained in the Exhibition, 1845, 

7. Art in Continental States: — Germany, Holland, Italy, 

8, 





France, &c. 
pace of Glass Duties. 
9 Art and Art-Unions in the Provinces. 
10, The ‘Protest x. the First Reformers ; with an Etching 


ed on 
1. Vari Tieties "Imported Prints ; Barberini Vase ; the “Gig 
alleries ; Artists’ Benevolent Institution ; ‘the City 
a Soirces to advance the Arts ; approac roaching Sales, &. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
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Ne 9057] 
This day is published. 


SECOND VOLUME OF POSTHUMOUS 
A SERMONS. By the Rev. HENRY BLUNT, A.M. Rector 


dteatem Also, by the same Author, 

lately published, price 6s. cloth boards, Second Edition of 
Posthumous Sermons. 
Published by J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly ; and Hamilton, 


a ternoster-row be 
Adam “a, Pat “il ‘Mr. Blunt's other Works may be had. 





ape egg POPULAR poe 
w ready, medium 8vo. Part I. price 2s, 6d, - 
EUE RS HISTORY OF THE SWEDES. 
JT Translated from the Swedish of ERIC GUSTAVE 
SEIJER, Historiographer Royal “ Sweden, and Professor of 
GELJE! in the University of Upsula, &.; with an Introduction 
P Notes. By J. H. TURNER, Esq. M:A.—Part I. comprising 
0 Yriginal 
Vol I phe yy ast ofthe many merits of the splendid history of 
r, that it supp! copious illustrations of the Anglo-Saxon 
oa *h and History.”— Morning Chronicle. 
_— Also, on the 3rd of March, 
Part IT. of Michelet’s History of France. 
rising Feudalism ; the Religious, Philosophical, 
Rhirit of the Middle Age. Price 3. tid 


Part IV. of Thiers’ History of the French Revo- 
snslated from the last Paris edition. 
kage a a and critical Prospe ely the whole series 
by 4 plication t yany boo seller 
= re tad at hittake . & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


USIC FOR THE MILLION.— The Music 
of Two Scote *h Songs—‘T am ower ¥ or r eo Ma erry. and 

‘Waly, Waly, for 3d.—Three English Songs, ‘The 'l eaceful 
jumb'ring on the Ocean, and * When first this ae Roof I 
knew, for 3¢,—The Chimes Quadrille for 3¢—*The Bells of 8 
Michael's Tower.’ Glee, with Piano-forte Acco mpaniment, for 3d.— 
‘The Linusarian Waltz. original, for 6¢. ; and * Rejoice, the Morn is 
breaking, an original Comic Glee, for Four Voices. by A.W. Selwood, 
introducing Thirty-five of the modern London Cries, to which are 
added Two Pr oP ular Catches, for 6/.—or the whole toe her in neat 
wrappers for 2s, being Parts XXI. and. XXII. of the MUSICAL 
TRE ASU RY, or MUSIC FOR THE MILLION, now ready 
March 1, 1845, Correct and elegantly- printed P ianoforte M 
the full music folio size, published in Weekly Threepenny Num- 
bers and Monthly Shilling Parts. 


Davidson, Publisher, W ater-street, leading from Blackfriars- 
bridge towards the Temple. 


_ 
‘REEMASONS’ and GEN YERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
ndon. 
y= transacted in all the branches, and for all objects of 
Life Assurance, Endowments, and Arnuities, and to secure con- 
ome Re yoersaone, Se c P hed h 
Information an socpectans urnis’ e 
USE PH BERKIDG E, Secretary. 
YCOTTISH UN oN FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, No. 37, Cornhill, London. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Charles Balfour, Esq. Robert Murray, Esq. 
J. Gordon Duff, Esq. - Oliverson, sq. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. R. Robertson, Esq. 
oe Gooden, Esq. ii. F. Sandeman, Esq. 
Kemshead, Esq. George Saennee, Esq. 
pA, ‘Kingston, Esq Mana 

The last bonus added to the Life Policies granted by ths 
Corporation for seven years varies from 41 to 65 per cent. on 
the premiums paid, and averages 14 per cent. on the sums 
assared—a result, it is believed, more favourable than any other 
company has hitherto accomplished, when the low rates of 
rem ium charged by this Corporation are taken into consi- 

ration. 

‘The next division will take place in December, 1846. 

Fire Insurances effected at the usual reduced rates, and 
policies may be transferred to this oflice without extra charge, 
and on terms very favourable to the assured. 

Special risks reasonably rated. 

Tables of rates, and every information, may be had at the 
Company's offices, or of the agents throughout x? kingdom. 

_§. Cornhill, London. MITH, Sec. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFPIC 
12, ees Blackfriars, Leoden. 
D 
William Buttapwerth Bovley | Director H.E.1. C., Chairman. 
‘uller, Exq. Deputy Chairman, 

Henry Bowden, Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. Direc- 
Revert Bruce C! bictseter, Esq. | tor H.E. 
H.B. Henderson, Esq ; Joshua Waiker, Esq. 
C.H. La Toue nee ad Major Willock, K.L.S. 


Edward Lee, 
CAPITAL 500,000/, 
The objects of Life Saecean may be accomplished at this 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with sec urity. 
Examples of Life Assurance for 1001. 
Age. | 30 | 4 | 50 | 
Annual | £. 8. d.|£.s. d.|£. 8. d.|£. 8. d. 
emium..| 2 4 7 303)449/625 
Endowments for future ane existing children, and Annuities 
ofall kinds, are granted by this Society 


usual commission allowed to Solicitors and others, and 
ol. per cent, extra on the first Prem 


H N'CAZENOV E, Secretary. 
(HRP RATION 


tation. 

















of the AMICABLE SO- 
, CIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE.— 
neorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706, 13, Ser- 
jeants'sinn, Fleet-street, London. 
f Directors | 
jams Boott, M.' D. itliam Everett, Esq. 
~ " Bostock. M.I | Mr. Serjeant Merewether 
Th iam F. Sicko Esq., QC. | James J} Hountague, Esq. 
: ¢ Hon, Frederick Byng John Ne wton Esq. 
went Derby, Esq John Round. Esq., M.P. 
elbore Kil's, Wes Ihe Right Hon. Sir Edw. Ryan 
“ — lety (the oldest in existence for granting Assurances 
ives) is conducted on a plan which affords to all the mem- 
in td full benefic of Mutual Assurance without personal 
heery Person on whose Life an Assurance is effected for one 
ae Shares, whether for bis own benefit, or by a contributor 
pam an interest in his life, is admitted a Member of the Cor- 
The wholeof th 
or Nominees of t 
amount of 
to in fen leme 


e Profits are divided among the Representatives 

e deceased Members in proportion to the 
their respective Assurances, and without reference 
th of time during which the Policy may have been 


x atbere is no Proprietary Body having separate interests, and 
tobe Lonaission is allowed to agents, the Profits may be expected 
¢ utmost the premiums can afford. 


T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


Com- 
and Artistic | 
| 





DINBURGH diy ASSURANCE 


COM 
Established 1823.—C costitoted | by A of Postaent. 
TAL, HALF A MILLION “STER 
Edinburgh, 22, -Georgcntpeet, ad li, King Willem, City, 
ondon. 
This Company, established upwards of twenty years, is so 


constituted as to afford to all parties the benefits of Life 
peed in the most approved form and to the fullest extent, 


Age. 


Perfect security, and freedom from all liability; 

A right of participating in the whole profits of the Company, 
to the extent of four-fifths; 

A principle of division, m aking the distribution among those 
who participate “- proportion to the amount severally con- 
tributed by then 

The bighest bene nfits to all First Class Lives, from no unjust 
liberality being shown to those who die early; 

Jery moderate rates, without participation, which, on young 
lives, are equivalent to a present bonus of very considerable 
amount; 

No entry-money or other charge beyond policy stamp. 

Specimen of Rates for insuring £100 on a Single Life. 


| With Participation. 


_W ithout Partic —. 


One Year. Seven Years.) [ For Life 
fowu £117 


4 
oe f 2-9 : 277 
2 


For Life. 


6 10 Litto , 33 
1b 1 { 4 s | 490 
318! 3 13 it H s | 615 8 
Prospectus, and Rates and Forms of Proposal for Assurance, 
d every other information, to be had on application at the 


Oftices in Edinburgh or Londen, or any of the Agcacies. 


GILBERT L. FINLAY, Manager. 
WILLIAM DIC KSON. ‘Secretary. 


—The PATENT SUPPORTS 


ASE SHELVES, a very ingenious 


22nd February, 1845. 





OOK-C! 


for BOOK con- 


K-C 
trivance for shifting the shelves to any position with great ease, 
and ge tage of space or injury to the _bindings.—May be 


obtaine 
JOHNSTONE. & “JEANE 


odel seen, at the Patentees’, Messrs. 


Cabinet Makers, No. 67, New Bond- 


street. 


by. Messrs. 


LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
PLATED GOODS Restont D and made equal to new 
Elkington & € ."s Patent Process. This process 


being carried on in Lenten | only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 
particularly requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent-street (coruer of Jermyn-street), 


or 45, Moorgate-street, 
Metal in great variety. 


City. New goods Plated upon White 
Books of prices and drawings sent to 


all parts of the kingdom and abroad, free. 


the Patentees, 
WEST ENI I-29, nee 
cr 


ATENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in_ every variety, * the Establishments of 
ELKINGTON & 
f-STREE r. corner of Jermyn-street, 
Y—45, MOORGATE-STREET. 
The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 


their licence. the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 


only, which invariably bear their mark, ‘E, & Co.’ 
crown. ilt. 


lent CEMEN 


under a 
Old articles re-plated at and gilt 


TKINSON’S CEMENT.—The Public is 
res! peeetelly informed that the price of this very excel- 
has now been in use for Architectural and 





Engineering Works upwards of Thirty Years, is reduced ° 


any quantity at WYATT, 


‘woShillings and Threepence per Bushel, and may be had i 
PARKER & CO.’S Wharf, Holland- 


street, Surrey Side of Blackfriar's Bridge. 


is Cement being of a light colour, requires no artificial 


oahu or painting, and may be used for Stucco with three 
parts its own quantity of sand. 


‘PAPIER MACHE. 


the Papier Miché for the purposes 


EELEPELD'S 


he superiority of 


of ARCI HITE TU RAL DECORATIONS is now so generally 


admitted. that it is needless to argue it. 


lhe introduction of 


Papier Miché into most of the public and private buildings in 


the country is the hest proof of its merits. 


Ornaments may be 


had in almost every style, and pattern- =books, containing more 


thee. a thousand executed designs. 


gilt, or in imitation of the finest carved oak. 


Price £1. 
CTUORE FRAMES and other Articles of Furniture, either 


An illustrated 


Tariff forw: arded, on the vy of eight post-office stamps. 
PATEN’ 


l QUAQUAVERSAL GLASS-STANDS for the toilet, 


on an entirely new principie. of great elegance, and free from 


all the practical inec 


veniences of ordinary Glass-stands. 


The QUAQUAV ERSAL TABLE EASEL, of French-polished 


mahogany, an elegant article for the parlour, and most con- 
venient | pes sketching. &c. 


t the Works, 15, Ww. ellington-street, North Strand. _ 
TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, ETC. 
ERMANENT DRAWING CHALK in 


Cedar, in various Colours. 
FE. Woirr & Son beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 


they pares ny the introduction of great improvements in their 


CRETA 


ALVIS, enabled it to be used the same as the ordinary 


pencil; “oo effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 

drawings. without the use of water or any other fluid, the various 

colours, blending together with perfect Bermeng. beauty. and 
u 


richness. 
giving a very delicate outline. 
great advantages resulting from the adoption of the C 


It can be cut toa fine point, and is thus capable of 
For sketching from nature, the 


RETA 


LAEVIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 
brushes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a trath- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed, thus superseding every other 
yt in general use. 


rawines may he carried in a portfolio with safety, as, 


elke other crayons, they will neither rub off, nor suffer injury 


by 


coming in contact with the usual contents of a portfolio. 
Thee RETA LAVIS will not be affected by heat or change of 


clims ate; and, by its compact form, may be c arried any distance 
without the slightest inconvenience. To be had of all respectable 
Stationers. and of the Manufacturers, at the following yee es:— 


eather box, containing a set of 12.... 7s. eac 

— _ 18.---ls, — 

24.0014, — 

- — _ BHieeeeBls, 

In sets as anere, withont box, At coccee es. 
Lake and Cobalt ...+s.-cecceeereseeree eels 

*,* May be had also in G rayons without pon gs in sets as 


per doz. 


shore. i 6s. Tet Gone, box included. 


SKETC HING PENG 1 


tnt for distance. 


to recommend their newly: invented 
8, or Permanent Black C 

. Very black, for ‘foreground ; H 'B, Midale tint N, i, Neutral 
ice 6s. per doze 


hese Pencils are peculiarly ada ted for sketching heads and 


landscapes, and are capable of producing a beautiful effect with 


very little labour. 


Having an adhesive quality, the drawings 


mgr! be ry without fear of injury. 


& Son are desirous of opening an Agency with re- 
Salle’ Country Booksellers and Stationers for the sale of the 
ve.—Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London. 








EWLY-INVENTED 
THENIAN “CRAY ONS, in every variety of 
Colour.—The ATHENIAN CRAYONS will be found far 
superior to any hitherto produced, as they are rich in colour, 
will work with great freedom, blend easily together, are firm, 
will keep their point, and not so liable to break as the Swiss or 


other Crayons. With two Stumps and 
ASet of as, in Mahogany Box, Be. m Of. a vayen Sgudes. 
-- 5. eee 7s 
- 3 7s, 6d. « 
— Ils. pees 
To be had of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Station- 
ers; and at the Manufacturers’, E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- 
street. Spitalfields, London. 


“ETCALFE’SS NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brosh 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—!s. An improved Clothes Brush. that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which de not soften like common hair. 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and sec uring the luxury of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 B..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-stre 
Caution..Beware of the words * From Metcalfe’ “ty 
by some houses. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 

SNU FFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 

are greatly improved, and do not aceuee coatings they burn 

longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 

steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used 

in the manufacture. Price 8d. ee Ih. Sold by G. E. Parish, 

agent for exportation, 57, Upper Thames-street, by all Grocers 

and Oilmen ; and at the eon tory, Old Bargehouse, Christ- 
c harch, Surrey. 


ALMER’S CANDLES.— Pater & Co. caution 
the public against superior sage Wick Candles, 
which are frequently sold we, their’ = hey have bad Candles 
returned to them as bad, which, on inspection, have proved to 
be an imitation. Every Metalic W ick Candle made by Palmer 
& Co. has the word “ PALME stamped on the top of it 
raund th the wick, and also the name on the label.—Sutton-street, 
erkenwe 
DECIMAL PALM CANDLES. giving the light of three tallow 
Candles, and requiring no snuffing, are reduced to 64d. per lb. 
cn palds. six to the lb. for the Lamps, 74d. per lb. Sold by 
a himen ce. 


AUXHALL COMPOSITE CANDLES, 84a. 

per pound, and PRICE'S PATENT CANDLES, 10ld. per 

pound.—These are the London cash prices, but the Country 
ones vary with the distance from tow me 

Both sorts burn exactly as well as the finest wax, and are 
cheaper, allowing for the ligbt, than Tallow Moulds. 

sold wholesale to oe ‘Trete by EDWARD PRIC E & CO., 
Belmont, Vauxhall; PALMER & CO.,. Sutton-street. Clerken- 
well; and WILLIAMS kre HANT, 253, Regent-circus, Oxford- 
street. 

Until these Candles become generally sold throughout the 
country, Edward Price & Co. will supply any private families 
unable to ebtain them in their own neighbourhood, with a 
quantity not less than 5/. worth, direct from the factory. Ona 
line being addressed to Belmont, Vauxhall, enclosing a Post- 
office Order for 5/., (payable to Edward Price & Co., not to Ed- 
ward Price, or Mr. Price,) they will forward a box of the Vaux- 
hall Composite, or of the others, or a mixed box, as may be 
directed. to that exact amount. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL has not made any altera- 
tion in the duty on Tea, and as the Income Tax will be 
continued, it behoves the economist, when purchasing articles 
of daily consumption, to look to quality as well as price. We 
hold the doctrine that “nothing is cheap that is not good.” 
The Black Tea at 4s. 6d. per posed is both cheap and ¢ . 
as are all articles sold by DAKIN & Co. Tea Govshente, at 


Number One, St. Paul's C Lee. Pid ¥ 

DE’S HEDYOSMIA, or PERSIAN 

ESSENCE, and above twenty other inimitable Scents, 

2s. 6d., 38. 6d. &c. by ROBERT BEST sy prrtumer to ne 
heh Depses for his Perfumery, Barry & Son, EGYPTIA 
HAL L, PICCADILLY, and 122, BISHOPSGATE WIT ie 
Wholesale and Export Agent, R. E, Dear, 20 & 21, BISHOPS. 
GATE WITHOUT.—Manufactory, Dorking. 





et. 
* adopted 








on STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.—Price 


6d. Patronized by Her Majesty. His Royal Highness 
a, “Albert. and Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent,— 
Mr. THOMAS'S SUCCEDANEUM., for stopping decayed teeth 
however large the cavity. It is placed in the tooth in a soft state, 
without any pressure or pain, and will remain firm in the tooth 
for many years. rendering extraction unnecessary, arresting the 
further progress of decay. All persons can use Mr. Thomas's 
Succedaneum themselves with ease, as full directions are en- 
closed. Prepared by Mr. Thomas, Surgeon Dentist, price 4s. 6d, 
Sold by nanny & Moore, 220, Regent-street, and 143, Bond- 
street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Butler, 4, Cheapside; Prout, 
299, Strand; Johnston, 63. Cornhill; and all Medicine Venders. 

r. Thomas continues to supply the loss of Teeth on his new 
oa of self-adhesion, without springs or wires. This method 
does not require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any 
painful operation whatever. At home from 1}! till 4. 64, Ber- 
ners-street, Oxford-street. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM ¢ 30UG HS IN TEN MINUTES 
A 
R. LOCOCK’S WAFERS. 


SE. is insure 
PU LMON 1c 

CURE OF ASTHMATIC COUGH OF MANY YEARS’ 
EXISTENCE. — From Mr. C. Bayfield Miller, Surgeon, 
Cheyne- walk, Chelsea. Sept. lzth, 1844, 

GexTLemen,.—! am happy to inform you, that, the gentleman 
for whom I procured *hree boxes of Dr. Locock’s Wafers from 
you, last Thursday week, has experienced the most extra- 
ordinary benefit and alleviation of his sufferings from their use. 
It is gratifying ro state, that he has for several years tried every 
advertised medicine, and has also had the best medical advice, 


but all to no purpose, uatil now. ? 
igned) C. BAYFIELD MILLER. 

The particulars of ae handred Cures may be had from 

every erent throughout the Kingdom and on the © ‘ontinent, 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief. and a rapid cure 
of pod ng eonpnmptions, coughs, colds, and all disorders of 
the breath and lun 

To SINGERS oe PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, 
as in a few hours they remove all hoarseness. and increase the 
power and Cosine of me voice. They have a most pleasant 
taste. rice ls. Idd, +; and ~_ r box. 

ents—Da Siva “t Co. z ‘Bride-lane, eet-street, London, 
Sold by all Medicine Venders. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S WORKS 
MONTHLY SERIES. IN IMMEDIATE PREPARATION. 


Aad 











A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. On the 16th of March, in One Volume, cloth gilt edges, 


NEW WORK BY HARRY LORREQUER. 





“ ST. PATRICK’S EVE; 


No. 3, price 3s., and Nos. 1 and 2, price 7s. in cloth, forming Vol. 1. of Or, THREE ERAS IN THE LIFE OF AN IRISH PEASANT 
. By CHARLES LEVER. 
MOUNT SOREL > With Four Etchings and numerous Woodcuts, by PHIZ. 
Or, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. asa 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘'TWO OLD MEN'S TALES.’ In Imperial Octavo, 


This Series of Books will consist exclusively of new and original works, chiefly of the THE CHILD OF THE ISLANDS, 


class of Noveis and Romances, and the price of each work will be less than one-half the 


sum charged for an equa! amount of matter in the ordinary system of publication. A POEM. 
Each Novel will be published in Four Monthiy Parts, of the post octavo form. Each 
Part will contain one hundred and sixty handsomely printed pages, and be sold for Three By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON, 


Shillings. While every novel in the Series will contain the ordinary amount at present 
included in Three Volumes, it will be completed in Four Parts, and sold for Twelve 
Shillings, 


With an Illustration by Dayigt Macuise, R.A, 


In One Volume, small 8vo. 


Ne ts rie THE LIFE OF SCHILLER. 
THE ARCHEOLOGICAL ALBUM; Aor Eto 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 





oR, 
MUSEUM OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


Edited by THOMAS WRIGIIT, M.A, F.S.A. 7 
ft a THE WHITEBOY. 
The Illustrations by F. W. Farruozz, F.S.A. A STOR RI - 
y J oy N 1822 
Published every alternate Month. Each Number to consist of Five Sheets of Text, Y OF LAND IN 1822, 
Post Quarto, interspersed with numerous Woodcuts, and Five Quarto Plates of Antiqui- By Mrs. 8S. C. TALL. 
ties, one of which will be coloured. To form the Second Novel in Chapman & Hall’s Monthily Series. 


The First Part contains a detailed account of the late Meeting of the Archeological 
Society at Canterbury. 











In One Volume, post 8vo. 


No. 40, price 6d., and Part 9, price 2s. ‘ THE LIFE OF TALLEYRAND. 
NHE MYSPERIES OF PARIS, ewe <cmmmees 


To fora fire Zket St.graphy in Chapman & Hall's Monthly Series. 





Adapted to the English reader. Mlustrated with upwards of 700 Engravings on Wood 
of all the Characters, Scenes, Costumes, and Localities, described in this extraordinary 
work; executed expressly for this edition by the first Artists in Paris, under the superin- In Imperial Quarto, 
tendence of Mr. Caar.es Heatu. 


snow commmetet HE FIRST VOLUME THE PRINCIPLES 
is now completed, handsomely bound in cloth, price 18s. AND THE PRACTICE OF ART. 


By J. D. HARDING, 
Author of ‘ Elementary Art.’ 





Number 45, price 3d., and Part 11, price 1s. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


ty M. EUGENE SUE, Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Paris.’ In Post Octavo, 


is now completed, price $e. in cloth boards STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 
Number 5, price 6¢., containing Four Plates, DANTE; OR, THE ITALIAN PILGRIMS PROGRESS: 


A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL Being a Summary in Prose of the ‘ Inferno,’ ‘ Purgatorio,’ and ‘ Paradiso ;’ with Comments 
throughout, occasional Passages versified, and a Critical Notice of the Author's Life 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WANDERING! == 


: And PULCT; or, THE HUMOURS OF A GIANT, 
JEW. And the BATTLE OF RONCESVALLES. 


Drawn by the First Artists in Paris, and executed on Wood by the most eminent English —_—_—_—_—_——. 
Engravers, under the Superintendence of Mr. CHarntes Heatu. 
Ss e ae e Superintendence 0 t | Just published, 


ZOE: THE HISTORY OF TWO LIVES. 
| a 

| aaa 

| 


With numerous Illustrations, drawn and engraved by the Author. 











THE BARONIAL HALLS. 


SUBSCRIBERS are informed that in consequence of an accident while printing, Part 
IX. will not be published till the 31st inst. Part X. will appear in its usual course, on the 


30th of April. “This work is written with masculine energy, and were it not for the title-page ¥? 
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